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COLERIDGE IN MANCHESTER. 
The little that is known of Coleridge’s college 
days, and of his change of religious opinion in-his 


youth—from the creed of the Church, in which he | 


was brought up. to the Unitarian views which he 
held for a few years—gives interest to an inquiry 

ve pun’ 
concernin® his alleced visits to Manchester whilst 
he was yet a student at Jesus College, Cambridge 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The facts of these Visits are involved in some OD- 


seurity, and I propose to set down what is known, 
or, at any rate, what is on record, in the hope that 
it may elicit further information if any such exists. 
Robert Owen is our chief informant, and it is 
owing to the indefiniteness of his account that the 
perplexity has arisen. His autobiography Life of 
Robert Owen, written by himself, London, 1857 
was not published until he was nearly eighty-six, 
and must have been written late in life—a fact 


which goes far to explain the haziness of some of | 


his earlier recollections. He was in his fifteenth 
year when he came to Manchester in 1786, and, in 
the same year, the Manchester New College was 
founded and opened in Mosley Street, for the 
education of Unitarian ministers. At this college 
Dr. Dalton and a Mr. Winstanley were assistants, 
Dalton receiving his appointment as tutor in 1793. 
Owen made their acquaintance. 

we In their room,” he says, “ we often met in the even- 
ings, and had much and frequent discussions upon r- 


| bridge, 


ligion, morals, and other similar subjects, as well as upor. 
the late discoveries in chemistry and other sciences ; anid 
here Dalton first broached his then undefined atomic 
theory. We began to think ourselves philosophers. 
Occasionally we admitted a friend or two to join our 
circle, but this was considered a favour. At this period 
Coleridge was studying at one of the universit and 
was then considered a genius and eloquent. He solicited 
permission to join our party. Mr. Coleridge had a great 
fluency of words, and he could put them well together in 
hich-sounding sentences ; but my few words, dire ctly to 
the point, generally told well, and, although the elo- 
quence and learning were with him, the strength of the 
argument was generally admitted to be on my side. 
Many years afterwards, when he was better known and 


i | more celebrated, I presented him with a copy of my 


Essays on the Formation of Character ; and the next 
time I met him, after he had read them, he said, ‘ Mr. 
Owen, I am really ashamed of myse f; 1 have been 
making use of many words, and writing and 
what is called eloquence, while I find you have said much 
more to the purpose, in plain simple language, easy to | 
understood, und in short compass. I shall endeavour ¢ 
profit by it.’”"—Life, pp. 35-37. 


Here we have, circumstantially enough, a state- 
ment of Coleridge’s presence in Manchester about 
1793. at which time he would he twenty-one yer! 
eld, Further on in his autobiography (Lif of 
Robert Owen, p. 70), Owen t lls the story of his 
relations with Robert Fulton, the famous American 
engineer, and inventor and introducer of the steam- 
bout. Fulton, it appears, was in Manchester in 
1794, and he and Owen were inmate 
a boarding-house at No. 8, Brazenose Street. The 
intimacy was kept up, partly by corre spondent 

till 1797, and Owen advanced money towards the 
cost of patenting some of Fulton’s inventions. 


tovetner vi 


“While Fulton was with us in Ma chester,” save 
Owen, “forming one of a circle of engineering friet 
who very frequently met, he was considered a valual 
addition. The late Dr. John Dalton was one of this 
circle, and Coleridge came occasionally from his college, 
during vacations, to join us.” 

Coleridge was a student at Jesus College, Cam- 
from 1791 to 1793. He published his 
first volume of poems in 1794, the year Fulton 
was in Manchester. During all these years, if 
Owen is to be credited, Coleridge was occasionally 
~~. Manchester, Two questions naturally occur 
in Manchester. wo questions naturally occur to 
one’s mind : first, was the change in his religious 


| views due to his discussions and associations with 


the professors of the Manchester New College, 
then the centre and fountain-head of Unitarian 
learning in England? and, secondly, was the 
scheme for a Pantisocracy on the banks of the 
Susquehannah, which Coleridge formed at Bristol 
shortly after leaving college, in conjunction with 
Southey, Wordsworth, and Lovell, due to conver- 
sations with Robert Owen, the planner of the Nev 
Moral World ? 

Whatever truth there may be in Owen's state- 
ments—and, although there is obscurity in the 
precise dates, I think we must admit that they 
are too circumstantial to warrant their absolute 
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rejection—there is no doubt whatever with regard 
to Coleridge’s presence in Manchester in 1796. 
The circumstances are mentioned both in his Bio- 
graphia Literaria and in Cottle’s Early Recollec- 
tions of S. T. Coleridge. The author of the 
Ancient Mariner visited Manchester, and many 
other towns, in the rather odd character, for him, 
of a canvasser for subscribers. He had projected 
a miscellany, under the title of the Watchman, of 
which ten numbers subsequently appeared, and he 
travelled through England to obtain sufficient 
support to justify him in beginning the publica- 
tion. Robert Owen was still living in Manchester. 
It was not till the following year (1797) that he 
visited New Lanark, and purchased the mill and 
estate there, and not till 1800 that he finally left 
Manchester for Scotland. But neither in his 
autobiography nor in Coleridge’s Biographia 
Literarva is there any mention of a meeting be- 
tween the two at this time. There is a tradition 
that Coleridge preached two sermons in one day 
at the Unitarian chapel in Mosley Street, and 
this incident must have occurred, | think, on the 
occasion of his Watchman visit. 

As an aid to the elucidation of the circumstances 
with which I have been dealing, I append a table 
of dates and incidents bearing upon the lives of 
Owen and Coleridge in connexion with this sub- 
ject 

: 1771. Robert Owen born at Newtown, in Montgomery- 
shire. 

1772. Samuel Taylor Coleridge born at Ottery St. 
Mary’s, Devonshire. 

1786. Robert Owen, after living in Stamford and 
London, took a situation with Mr. Satterfield, in St. 
Ann's Square, Manchester. 

1786. Manchester New College founded and opened in 
Mosley Street, for the education of Unitarian ministers. 

1791. Owen (aged twenty) takes the management of 
Drinkwater’s mill, at Bank Top, Manchester, the first 
mill at which, in 1789, a steam engine for spinning 
cotton had been erected. 

1791. Coleridge enters at Jesus College, Cambridge. 

1793. The fourth volume of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society's Memoirs is printed in Manchester ; 
the first three (1785 to 1790) having been printed in 
Warrington. 

1793. Coleridge leaves the university, and enlists in 
the 15th (Elliott's) Light Dragoons, under the name of 
Comberbach, but is bought off by his friends. 

1793. John Dalton appointed tutor in mathematics 
and natural philosophy at the Manchester New College ; 
and, leaving Kendal, took up his residence in Manchester. 
Pubiished his first work, Meteorological Hssays and 
Observations. 

1794. Dalton elected a member of the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society, his proposers being 
Thomas Henry, Dr. Percival, and Robert Owen. His 
first paper was read to it in the month of his election, 
and was entitled “ Extraordinary Facts relating to the 
Vision of Colours.” 

1794. Owen boarding at No. 8, Brazenose Street, with 
Robert Fulton, the engineer and inventor of the steam- 
boat. 

1794. Coleridge publishes the Fall of Robespierre, an 
historical drama, and a volume of poems. 


1796. Coleridge, in January, visits Manchester on hig 
canvassing tour for subscribers to the Watchman, the 
first number of which appeared in March. ; 

1797. Robert Owen visits New Lanark, and purchases 
Mr. Dale’s interest in the mills and estate there. 

1800. Owen leaves Manchester, and takes up his resi- 
dence at New Lanark, having previously married Mr 
Dale's daughter. 

1803. Manchester College removed to York. 

1834. Coleridge died at Highgate, aged sixty-two, 

1858. Robert Owen died at the age of eighty-seven, 

J. H. 

Heaton Moor, near Stockport. 


THE HEART OF RICHARD I. 

When exploring the vaults of Rouen Cathedral 
in 1838, M. Deville, on the 3ist of July in that 
year, discovered, one foot nine inches below the 
pavement near the archiepiscopal pulpit, a small 
chest, in size sixteen inches by eleven, and six 
inches in height, standing in a little square-cut 
niche in one of the lateral trenches of the founda- 
tion of that building. The chest—much such a 
one as Dean Stanley found in many of the tombs 
in Henry VII.’s Chapel (see Supplement to Hist, 
Mem. of West. Abbey, passim)—was made of lead, 
enclosing another of the same metal lined with 
thin leaves of silver, and on the lid of the exterior 
was carved deeply, in letters of the period, the 
following inscription :— 

: JACET : 

COR RICAR 

DI : REGIS : 

ANGLORVM:” 
The outer case was much destroyed by time and 
damp ; nevertheless this inseription was very dis- 
tinct, and on the chest being opened M. Deville 
and those with him saw the dust of the heart of 
Richard of England, who had died in the Castle 
of Chalus in 1199. May I ask whether these 
remains of our Richard’s lion-heart are still where 
M. Deville found them, and, if so, whether 
arrangements cannot be made for their transfer to 
our royal Valhalla in Westminster Abbey! Eng- 
land has given up to France the mortal remains 
of more than one illustrious Frenchman, and it 
seems but fitting that the heart of so typical an 
English monarch as Richard should rest in English 
soil, among English kings, queens, statesmen, and 
warriors. Roger of Wendover says that Richard 
ordered his body to be buried at Fontevrault near 
the feet of his father, whose destroyer he confessed 
himself to be, and bequeathed his heart to the 
church of Rouen, ordering his entrails to be buried 
in the Castle of Chalus in Poictou. To some of 
his followers he, under a promise of secrecy, re- 
vealed the reasons for this distribution of his 
remains :— 

“ For the above assigned reason he gave his body to 
his father ; he sent his heart as a present to the inhabi- 
tants of Rouen on account of the incomparable fidelity 


| which he had always experienced in them; but to the 
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inhabitants of Poictou, for their known treachery, he left 
his entrails, not considering them worthy of any other 

of him” (Rog. of Wendover’s Flowers of Ilistory, 

ed. Giles, vol. ii. p. 178). 

Richard was, it is believed, buried in accordance 
with his instructions, although but two of the 
three interments have been distinctly ascertained. 

Yoger of Wendover says he was buried according 

to his orders at Fontevrault— 

“and with him, in the opinion of many, were buried 

alike the pride and honour of the chivalry of the West ; 

of his death and burial some one has published the fol- 
lowing epitaph :— 

‘His entrails he gave to Poictou—Lie buried near to Fort 
Chalus ; 

His body lies entombed below—A marble slab at Font- 

Syraut ; 

and Neustria thou hast thy part—The unconquerable 
hero’s heart. 

And thus through cities three are spread—The ashes 
of the mighty dead, 

But this a funeral cannot be—lInstead of one this king 
has three.’” Ibid., p- 17%. 
M. Deville, we are told (Rerue de Rouen, 

August, 1838), had previously discovered the 
statue of Richard that had adorned his tomb, 
which, with those of his eldest brother, Henri le 
Jeune (ob. 1183), his uncle William, son of Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, Count of Anjou, husband of the Em- 
press Matilda (0). 1165), and John, Duke of Bed- 
ford (ob. 1435), was “ barbarously ” destroyed in 
1734, when the interior of Rouen Cathedral was 
undergoing some reparation. 
Ss. R. Towssnenp Mayen. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


FOLK-LORE. 

Frexcu Fotx-Lore. — The 
T extract from an article by M. 
lished in the first number of 
Viaut):— 

In a district of Normandy (La Neuville, Chant- 
@Oisel) a newly-built house was to be purified by 
the slaughter of a cock, the blood of which was 
shed on the threshold. Should this ceremony be 
neglected. the tenant was sure to die in the course 
of the year. M. Baudry was eye-witness of sucha 
sacrifice about fifteen years ago. . 

In the woods grows a certain herb which it is 
dangerous to tread upon, for in such a case the 
traveller, even though he is familiar with every 
path and bush, will certainly lose his way. 

In the forest of Longboel (same district), when 
the wind harmoniously blows through the branches, 
it ls thought to be the voices of the forest rangers 
of olden times. 

On All Saints’ Day, not long ago, it was cus- 
tomary in the valley of Andelle, not far from 
Neuville, to serve up, a little before bed-time, 
soup in plates and cider in glasses, and then to 


following notes 
F. Baudry, pub- 
Mélusine (Paris, 


retire, leaving open the windows; at midnight, | diately after saying this he rapped underneath the - 


when All Souls’ Day begins, the souls of the 
deceased relatives might come and find a repast 
prepared for them. 

The kind of weather which is prevailing during " 
Christmas Day and the eleven following days will 
be prevailing also during the twelve months of the 
ensuing year. This superstition is very old, and 
not limited to Neuville, as these lines will show: 

** Regarde comme sont menées 
Depuis Noél douze journées ; 
Car en suivant ces douze jours, 
Les douze mois auront leur cours.” 

The wind which blows during the mass, at the 
time of the procession, on Palm Sunday, will blow 
during the rest of the year more than any other. 

At Boos, near the church, is a small pond; 
when it is full of water (query, at what time of 
the year?) it is a sign of abundance, when it is 
dry it announces a bad crop for the next year. 

I notice also a cruel custom, now abolished I 
hope, but which is reported by Dr. E. Bessiéres in 
his book, Préjugés Populaires sur les Maladies de 
V'Enfance, as being still in force a few years ago. 
In the department of Seine-et-Oise, twelve leagues 
from Paris, when a child had a rupture (hernia) he 
was brought under a certain oak, and some women, 
who no doubt earned a living in that trade, danced 
round the oak, muttering spell-words till the chiid 
was cured—that is, dead. Henri Gavusseron. 

Ayr Academy. 


SurersTiITIon THE West Hicuianps.— 
Illicit distillation in the hills above Port Laire, 
near to Loch Torridon, has recently attracted the 
attention of the excisemen. After the officers had 
destroyed the apparatus, they marched their 
prisoners to Inveralligan, where they were rescued 
by men and women with blackened faces. The 
Scotsman adds :— 

“Tt is ramoured that a curious remnant of an old 
superstition is to be revived in connexion with the 
seizure. A clay image of the preventive man is to be 
made, which, as the initiated well know, will cause him 
to waste away at the will of the artist. Donald may 
console himself with the reflection that he was experi- 
mented upon in the same way before, but to all appear 
ance the ‘ corp criadha’ had no effect.” 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

Brecknock Road, N. 


Superstition Curna.—A report appears in 
the Overland China Mail of April last of a young 
woman having offered herself to the barbarous 
ceremony known as “ascending to heaven on the 
back of a stork,”—t.e. publicly strangling herself, J 
—on March 20, at Foochow. a 

Everarp Home CoLemMAy. 

Brecknock Road, N. 


Curiovs Svrerstition.—Sitting by a school- 
fellow in form the other day, he remarked he had 
not been put to construe for some days ; imme- 
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form on which he was sitting. On my expressing 
my surprise, he said it was an old superstition, 
possibly Kent or Lincolnshire, that when any- 
hody said that something—invariably something 
not wished for—had not happened to him lately, 
rapping underneath anything near would prevent 
its fultilment. Urrincuam. 


Strans.—The rude Lithuanian pea- 
sants have a touching legend about falling stars. 
*To every new-born child,” they say, “ there is 
ttached an invisible thread, and this thread ends 
in a star; when that chile i dies the thre = breaks, 
nd the li vht of the star is quence hed a falls to 
see Buck ley’ s Short aff Nate “ab 


Science, p. 297 Jous CHURCHILL SIKES. 
Chig 
‘N NE TAILORS MAK Tn North’ 
h Bells of Let rshire, the author, in speark- 
nyo h l, fol! 
elsewhe t ire ¢ 
tellers, Lit has been su t lat t i sayir 
Nine tailors make a man,’ 
3 corruy tic f i i thrice three 
s or ‘ tellers’ at the clos pas 
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Billiards: its theory and practice ; with | the scientif 
principle of the side stroke, the rules of the various games 
hints upon betting, La Bagatelle. &c. By Ci apts n Crawley 
[i.e. George Frederick Pardon]. Mlustrated by thirty- 
two diagrams. London, C. H. Clarke [printed by Jas. 
Wade Price half-a-crown. 1857.—1lZmo. pp. xii-]164: 
33 figs. with text 
additions, from the Feld 

The game of Billiards. By Michael Phelan. Second 
edition. New York, D. Appleton & Co. [stereotyped by 
Vincent Dill}. 1857.—S8vo. pp. 258; 38 figs. M. 

Billiards : game, 500 up. 


@aujourd’hui. Paris, A la librairie populaire des villes et 
des campagnes | Imprimerie Walder }.—1l2mo. pp. iv-104, 
Pp. 1-10, Le Billard. A yellow wrap} er on the copy 
examined differs thus: “ Paris, Renault et Ce. [Imp., 
Cosson et Comp.}. 1860." M. 

The handy book of games for gentlemen: Billiards, 
Bagatelle....By Captain Crawley [¢.e. George Frederiek 
Pardon}. London, Chas. H. Clarke. pp. 
xii-DG4. Pp. 1-138, Billiards. 34 figs. M. 

La physivlogie du Billard. Par un amateur. Prix 
frane. Paris Ledoyen LTyp Allard]. 1860.—Xvo. pp- 
M. 

A handbook of Billiards, with the theory of the side 
stroke,the rules of the games, and a chapter on Paga- 
telle. By George Frederick Pardon. assisted by first-rate 
players. London, Routledge, Warne & Routledge 
[Savill & Ed ls, printers]. 1862.—Svo. pp. 96; 20 figs 
One of Routledge’s Sixpenny Hand- 


Billa dre element, neuestes, nach angahe der besten 
2 verm. aufl. gr. fol. Weimar, Voigt, 1862. 
book of games: Bil iards, Ke. By 


Frederick Lon- 
ton | Wyma ters Price 
vO. | xii Issued in 
fortnig] ay irts, price threepence each. Parts 

4-158, Billiards. M. 
mes ier planations of the 
modes of play t r games resent 
[Card nes, Che I Billiards, 
ul Bagatel! with the ] tnd regulations 
lopted at the clubs and by th layers. By George 
Fr rick Pardon. Lon utledge, Warne & Rout- 
ledye. 1803. ore. Viii- -450, Billiards. M. 
The illustrated han Ibo “ok of Is. The American 
game, by Mi el Phel in. The French game, by Claudius 
Berger. York, Phelan & Collender [stereotyped by 
Vincent 1S63.—l2mo. pp. 104: 1 plate and 
i ] ents. The cover differs thus: * New 

ir Tousey.” 

its theory and practice, to which sre added 
nd regulat of the various games, from the 
ities By un White. Illustrated by forty 


meprantes, with alterations and | St: 
M. | 


An account of the above | 


game, illustrated by diagrams, showing the position of | 


the balls for the last nine _ iks ; also one hundred ; nd 
sixty-three diagrams well adapted for practice. With 
general observations. By E re ard Russel Mardon, Esq 
Third edition enlarged. Brighton. H. Trussell [also 
rinter]. 1858.—Svo. pp. viii-432; 172 diagrams. M. 
Billiards : its theory and practice set forth and ex- 
lained. To which are added the rules and regulations 
the various games, from the best authorities. 
William White. Dublin: published by the author and 
proprietor, and sold at his establishment, 5, Lower 
\bbey Street [J. F. Fowler, printer]. 1858.—12mo. pp. 
viii-128. Price 2s. 6d. M. 
A treatise on the game of Billiards. By E.R. Mardon. 
Third edition. London, Houlston, 1859. Svo. 21s. 
Académie des jeux. contenant toutes les régles des 


jeux usitées dans les diverses classes de la société ; régles | 


entigrement révisces par les plus célebres amateurs 


i 


g . Second edition. London, R. J. Kennett 
printed by James Humphreys}. 1865.—l2Zmo. pp. vie 


The American Hoyle; or, gentl: man's handbook of 

ining all the games played in the United 
rules, descriptions, and tecinicalities 
adapted to the American method of playing. By 


*Trumps.” Illustrated. To which is nue an elabo- 


rate treatise on the doctrine of chances , York, 
Dick & Fitzzerald, 1865. — Billiards and Pool, Mic hael 
Ph lan 


The game of Billiards. By Michael Phelan. Sixth 
edition. New York, 1865. Svo. 
Billardreglement, neuestes, nach angabe der i 
Meister. 3 verm. aufl. gr. fol. Weimar, B. P. Voigt, 
1865. 
Académie universelle des jeux. Paris, 156 
Billardregeln, neuestes. 2 aufl. (1 tab. in fol.). 
Miinchen, Franz, 1866. : 
The Billiard book. By Captain Crawley [/«. George 
Fred: rick Pardon]. London, Long: Green & ¢ De 
[printed by Spottiswoode & Co.]. 1500.—Svo. pp. 
262; 54 plates, 16 figs. 
Grand dictionnaire universe] du xix® siecle. Par M. 
Pierre Larousse. Tome deuxiéme. Paris, Larousse et 
Boyer, 1867.—4to. P. 742, Billard. M. 
Pierer’s universal-lexikon. Fiintte. durehgiingig ver- 
besserte stereotyp. auflaze, zweiter Band. Altenburg, 
H. A. Pierer, 1867.—Svo. Pp. 787-791, Billard. M. 
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Edited by “Cavendish” [i.c. Henry Jones]. Second 
edition. London, Thos. De la Rue & Co. [printers and 
publishers]. 1872.—lémo. pp. 28; 16 figs. 1s. M. 

Practical Billiards. By William Dufton fand Frederic The American Cyclopedia, Edited by George Ripley 
lurdy} London, G. Routledge & Sons [R. Clay, Son & | and Charles A. Dana. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 


The game of Billiards. By Michael Phelan, Eighth | 
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tarlor, printers]. 1867.—8vo. pp. xiv-242; 62 plates, | 1873.—S8vo. Vol. ii. pp. 641-043, Billiards. M. 
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edition. New York, Dick & Fitzgerald, 1867.—12mo. 
vortrait and 51 engravings. Cloth, $1.50. 


woodeuts with text, engraved portrait of William Prize essays on “ Billiards as an amusement for all 
Dufton. M. classes, especially in reference to its use in Clubs, Lite- 

Billiards for beginners. With the correct rules of the | rary, Mechanics’ and other Institutes.” Manchester : 

veral games, and the true principles of the side stroke | published for Orme & Sons, billiard-table makers, by 
xplained. Illustrated by forty-six diagrams. By Captain | James Galt & Co. 1873.—4to. pp. 116; engraved por- 
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9. Is. M. |W. M. D., Manchester; D. L. Kirkpatrick, Belfast ; 
“Rillardreglement, neuestes. 7 von einem beriihmten | D. W. Gilchrist, Accrington. Pp. 93-105, Rules of Bil- 
liards, revised by John Roberts, Jun. M. 

Billiards. By Joseph Bennett, ex-champion. With 
ri upwards of 200 illustrations. Edited by Cavendish 
¢ by Michael Phelan. The French game, by Claudius Henry Jones]. London, Thos. De la Rue & Co. 
Berzer. Illustrated. Third edition. New York, Dick | [printers and publishers]. 1873.—S8vo. pp. x-454; 6 


\jardspieler zeitgem ssumgearb. aufl. Frankfurt-am- 
M.. Jaeger, 1ISG8. Gr fol. 
trated handbook of Billiards. The American 
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i 1-337, Billiards. Comy from w s of | R. K.1 
Michael Phelan. M. | published for the prop Cathe- 
Roberts on Billiards. By John Roberts, cl ampion of | rine Street, Strand, W.C. Price 
und. Edited by Henry Buck. With twenty | twopence. Contains Le s W. Cook, 
ured] diagrams, showing in a novel manner the | champion. M. 
f* playing breaks.”” London, Stanley Rivers & The Encyclopedia Britannica. Edin- 
Robson & Sons, printers]. Svo,. pp. viii-J70. | burgh, A. & C. Black, 1575.—4to ( 
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Pancake Tcespay, A tA Horse Tooker, &e.— 


Hoyle’s games modernized : being explanations of the 

best modes of plaving the lar os : . | Most peopie would suppose that p tke, etymo- 
tmodes of playing the most popular games in present | 

se, with tl ective rules and regulations adopted at | !O<I¢ lly speaking, was made up of md cake. 


lubs aul by the best players. By George Frederick | This is so natural a deduction that the true philo- 


, George Routledge & Sons (Savill, | ogist at onee stamps it as impossible. It is 
Co, printers) —1570. 12mo. pp. viii-440. | manifestly therefore not English. What is it ? 
351-436, Billiards. The 1863 edition, with new | , 
title and one leaf at end added (Bézique). M. We must to the Greek. Pan 
Roberts on Billiards. By John Roberts, champion of | halon—bad, altogether bad. a Th man festly 
E sland. Edited by Henry Buck. With twenty diagrams, alludes to the indigestible qualities of the article. 
showing in a novel manner the mode of “ playing breaks.” | How clear it is ! 

“econd edition, revised and enlarged. London, Stanley 
& Co.—l1S70. S8vo. pp. xvi-368; 20 coloured 
sand portrait plate of J. R. M. 


But how did the term get into England? Being 
’ Greek, it must have been introduced from Greece. 
The Field, quarterly magazine and review. London, | The fact is, we owe it to the Crusades. Many of 
iblished by Horace Cox, 346, Strand, W.C., 1870.—4to. | the Crusaders both went and returned by way of 
Vol. i. pp. 228 24 (August), The origin and progress of | the Peloponnesus. The hospitable Greek gave 
i, nes). M. them his favourite dish. They liked it ; liked 
the |it immensely. They wrung the hands of thei 
we [Card games, Chess, Draughts, Ar rama Bil. Greek hostess, and asked for the recipe. ; 
ards, Bagatelle], with the respective rules and regula- The Church welcomed its heroes home again. 
“ons adopted at the clubs and by the best players. [By | “Have you tasted pancakes!” “No; what are 
London, George Routledge they?” ‘Quick ! nutmegs, lemons, flour!” Car- 
Differs, dinals, priors, bishops taste, and are electrified. 
+, It becomes the great ecclesiastic dish; for is it 
not a relic of the Crusades? Every true lover of 
the Church became a lover of pancakes. 


title, new list of contents, and ten new pages at the end. 
351-438, Billiards. M. 
The spot stroke. By Joseph Bennett (ex-champion). 
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But pancakes became a snare. Gluttony was on 
the increase. A mandate was issued, “ No pan- 
cakes to be eaten in Lent.” Great rush for lemons 
on Collop Monday. On Shrove Tuesday bishops, 
priests, friars, monks, nuns, acolytes, crammed 
away from morn till night. 

Ash Wednesday is obvious. Indigestion super- 
induced melancholy, and melancholy remorse. 
They looked on the grate, the cause of so much 
mental and physical disturbance. Lo, it is full of 
ashes. Oh, what coal and wood must have been 
expended yesterday on a mere fleshly indulgence ! 
Fit act of penitence, indeed, to gather up the dust 
and heap it on their heads! No wonder Dies 
Cinerum has survived the day of its origin ; so 
simple, too, in its explanation. 

Conclusion. The etymologist could now fitly 
build up a most interesting paragraph on the 
wonderful effect of the Crusades on Western habits. 

C. W. Barpstey. 


Manchester. 


AN Erroneous Prepictiox.— 
The following signal failure of “a guess at truth” 
was made by the American writer, N. P. Willis. 
He is describing, in his Famous Persons and 
Famous Places, the scene in Hyde Park of an 
afternoon in the season, circa 1839 :— 

“Who follows! D’Israeli, alone in his cab; thought- 
ful, melancholy, disappointed in his political schemes 
and undervaluing his literary success, and expressing, in 
his scholarlike and beautiful profile, as he passes us, 
both the thirst at his heart and the satiety at his lips. 
The livery of his ‘tiger’ is neglected, and he drives like 
a man who has to choose between running and being run 
against, and takes that which leaves him the most leisure 
for reflection. Poor D’Israeli! With a kind and generous 
heart, talents of the most brilliant order, an ambition 
which consumes his soul, and a father who expects 
everything from his son—lost for the want of a tact 
common to understandings fathoms deep below his own, 
and likely to drive in Hyde Park forty years hence, if 
he die not of the corrosion of disappointment, no more 
distinguished than now, and a thousand times more 
melancholy.” 

Hven A. 

Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 


“Sarst Ratrte Dott Fair.”—The annual 
Shrove Tuesday Fair, at Crowland, Lincolnshire 
has gone by the singular name of “Saint Rattle 
Doll.” I do not know in what way the word 
“doll” was imported into the title; but the 
“rattle” was the rattling of dice for nuts and 
oranges, and this species of gambling was very 
popular, and formed the chief attraction of the 
fair. “Saint Rattle Doll,” however, now exists 
more in name than in fact; and on the past 
Shrove Tuesday, 1877, the fair was only repre- 
sented by one stall. Curupert Bebe. 


A Rirvauistic Ertcram.—The following lines, 
referring to the Bishop of Exeter's (Henry Phill- 


potts) order to the clergy of his diocese to wear the | Dated Dee. 20, 1673. 


surplice, were circulated in the neighbourhood of 
Exeter in the year 1846, and were at the time 
attributed to the facile pen of Mrs. Henry Swete 
(née Carrington), of Staplake, Starcross :— 
“A very pretty public stir 
Is making down at Exeter 
About the surplice fashion ; 
And many bitter words and rude 
Are interchanged about the feud, 
And much unchristian passion. 
For me, I neither know nor care 
Whether a parson ought to wear 
A black dress or a white dress, 
Plagued with a trouble of my own, 
A wife who preaches in her gown, 
And lectures in her night dress.” 
GrirFiy, 


Yorxksnire ror “To Pray.”—In this district 
“to play ” is rendered by “to lake” (pr. © Vaak” 
in three different senses :—Ist. When a man is 
out of work either permanently or temporarily, he 
plays or is playing; in broad Yorkshire, he is 
“ laking ”—“ Ar Bill’s bin laiiking a fotnit,” “Our 
William has been playing a fortnight.” 2nd, 
Nearly all juvenile games are “laked” at, not 
played at—“ Let ’s laak at cricket, lads” ; “ Well, 
let ’s laak at taws (marbles), then”; and so on. 
3rd. I overheard a young man exclaim the other 
day, in reply to another who had seen the new 
fountain in the market, “ Wor it laiking ?” “ Was 
it playing ?” J. H. Witkiysoy. 

Roundhay, Leeds. 

[A writer in the Athenawum (Oct. 21, 1876) quotes 
“bright and good Mrs. Yates,” the actress, relating how in 
her early days, being with a travelling company in the 
North, she and the rest of the troop of players, on en- 
tering a village, were received with a cry, “ Here coum 
t’ laekers; let’s smash their heads against t’ wall !”] 


Awaits,”—*“ Await,” in direct construction, 
but wrong :— 

* The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And ill that beauty, «ll that wealth e’er gave, 
Avwait alike th’ inevitable hour : 
The paths of glory léad but to the grive.” 
“ Awaits,” in inverse construction, but right : 
“ The boast of héraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that béauty, all that wéalth e’er gave, 
Awédits alike th’ inévitable hour : 
The paths of glory lead but té the grave.” 
A friend’s friend, a Fellow of Pembroke, writes 
Gray’s manuscript under his eyes : 

“T have consulted the m., which is perfectly clear— 
‘Awaits,’ The final ‘s’ is as clear as the rest of the 
word.” 

Mittox.—I met with this the other day at 
Somerset House :—(Benze 26) Will of Sir Peter 
Wentworth, K.B., of Lillingston Lovell, co. 
Oxon, Knt., “To my worthy and verrie learned 
friend Mr. John Milton (who wrote against Sal- 
matius) one hundred pounds of like money. 


W. 8S. 
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Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. } 


OpscURE EXPRESSIONS IN AN OLD DRAMATIST. 
—In the dramatic works of Richard Brome I meet 
with some expressions, not to be found in any of 
the dictionaries (including “ Nares ”) which I have 
consulted. I send a first instalment, “to be con- 
tinned.” Brome is a most indelicate writer. He 
seems to have written during the time of the 
Commonwealth. In A Preledium to Mr. Richard 
Brome’s Playes, printed 1653, we read, alluding to 
the anticipated revival of the drama :— 

“Then shall learned Johnson reassume his seat, 

Revive the Phenix by a second heat ; 

Create the Globe anew, and people it 

By those that flock to surfeit on his wit. 

Judicious Leaxmont, and the ingenious soule 

Of Fletcher, too, may move without controule. 

Shakespeare (most rich in Humours) entertain 

The crowded Theaters with his happy veine ; 

Davenant and Massinger, and Sherley then, 

Shall be cry'd up azaine for Famous men; 

And the Dramatick Muse no longer prove 

The people’s Malice, but the people’s Love.” 
Some of the obscure expressions are subjoined :— 

1, “Away Pimpe, Flamsted.” 

A Mad Couple Well Mat k'd, Act i. sc. L 
In the City Wit, by the same author, Sir Gregory 
Flamsted is named, the speaker being supposed to 
be from Cornwall. Of course, no allusion could 
be made to the celebrated astronomer, who was 
subsequent to Brome’s time ; but query, was he of 
Cornish extraction ? 

2. “Cudshoe, did it tell it Kinseman that it is got with 
Champkin ?”—Jhid. 

Qy., what is meant by “Cudshoe” “Champkin,” 
for “child,” is evidently from to champ, as distinet 
from to bite, to gnaw, &e. 

3. “ And from my house all night, and yet no Green- 
joose-faire time.” —Act iii. 

4. “ Here's a short potation ; 

But good Lyatica, 1 assure you, sir.” 
The Novella, Act i. se. 2. 
“Lyatica,” what kind of wine, and where from ? 
5. “A spurging Skitterbrooke.”—Jbid. 
A vulgar allusion. 

6. Alluding to women actors, I find in The 

Court Beggar: — 
“The boy's a pretty actor, and his mother can play 
her part; women actors now get in repute.” 
7. “Tcould unshale a plot.” 
“Unshale,” for reveal, may be found in Shakspeare, 
Marston, &e. 
& “Will you suffer me to sink under my Frreenes ?” 
City Wit, Act ii. se. 1. 


Qy. for “ freeness”? 
_ “Now that I have brought thee into the Amoene | 
fields,”—Act ii. sc, 1 


Qy. as to “ Amoene fields.” 


10. “ Here dreadfull Mavortian, the poor price of a 

dinner.” 

“Mavors” was a surname of Mars, whence 

“Mavortian” to a soldier.” See i. 280; 

iii. 13. Puitie ABRAHAM. 
Gower Street. 


Texnyson’s ALLusions.—Will some of your 
correspondents explain to a puzzled family the fol- 
lowing allusions of the Poet Laureate ?— 

“When a Mammonite mother kills her babe for a burial 


fee, 

And Timour Mammon grins on a pile of children’s 
bones.” Maud, 1 pt. i. 12. 
“*Walk all day like the sultan of old in a garden of 
spice.” Maud, 1 pt. iv. 7. 

Who is the sultan here alluded to? 
“ That oiled and curled Assyrian Bull, 
Smelling of musk and of insolence.” 
Maud, | pt. vi. 6. 
“ Why should love, like men in drinking songs, 
Spice his fair banquet with the dust of death 
Maud, 1 pt. xviii. 7. 
** Pass, thou death-like type of pain, 
Pass, and cease to move about; 
‘Tis the blot upon the brain 
That will show itself without.” Maud, 2 pt. iv. 8. 
( Pp. 


Society ror Promoting Natura. History, 
1786.—In the 1826 edition of Bewick’s British 
Birds (vol. i. p. 290) mention is made of certain 
live swallows which were exhibited, caged, to a 
society named as above on the 14th of February of 
the aforesaid year, by Mr. James Pearson of 
London, an account of whose experiments was 
communicated to Bewick by the then Sir John 
Trevelyan, and it is added that “minutes of this 
circumstance were entered in the books of the 
Society.” I should be greatly obliged to any one 
who would favour me with information concerning 
Mr. Pearson and his swallows, or the Society for 
Promoting Natural History, of the existence of 
which I have no other evidence. Perhaps I may 
be permitted here to remark that I am not a little 
disappointed to find that the various questions as 
to natural history books put by me in past numbers 
of “N. & Q.” (5™ §. v. 127 and 328) have met 
with no response. ALFRED NeEwrTon, 

Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


“ Criticisms on THE Bar.”—Is there still any 
doubt as to Mr. John Payne Collier being the 
author of this clever little work ? 

When preparing the Handbook of Fictitious 
Names for publication, I wrote to Mr. J. P. 
Collier, as it seemed somewhat doubtful whether 


almost as good as an affirmative. 


he was the author, but the question was never 
answered. At the time I considered no answer 
I have been 
reminded of the work by finding it amongst a list 
of books “ published or sold by J. Templeman, 


| 248, Regent Street,” who in his list puts Mr. J. P. 
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Collier’s name as the author, as if it were on the 
title-page. This list is at the end of the same pub- 
lisher’s edition of “The Works of Montaigne, 
edited by Wm. Hazlitt,” 1842, and thus gives a 
kind of denial to the ascription of the Criticisms 
to Hazlitt, to whom it is ascribed in the Library 
of Lincoln’s Inn, though in the British Museum 
Catalogue it is attributed to Mr. J. P. Collier. 
Since the date of its publication every one of the 
eminent men noticed, including the most eminent 
“Mr.” Brougham, has died. The book is still 
well worth perusal, especially to all those who take 
an interest in biography, though it is in no way 
biographical but critical. 

Since the above was written, your correspondent 
Mippie Tempiar very properly asks (5 vii. 
116) that contributors give bibliographical descrip- 
tions of the books, and I therefore do so: 

“Criticisms on the Bar: including Strictures on the 
Principal Counsel practising in the Courts of King’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, Chancery, and Exchequer. By 
Amicus Curiz [motto]. London: printed for Simpkin 
& Marshall, 1819.” Small 12mo. pp. ix and contents, 
and 308. 

Such information is especially necessary in the 
ease of books published without their. authors’ 
names ; and as I do not find this book has been 
previously discussed in your columns, it may, if 
there is any question, save trouble. 

Otrnar Hamst. 


Ben Jonson.—I have one vol. folio of Ben 
Jonson’s works, “printed by I. PB. for Robert 
Allott, and to be sold at the signe of the Beare in 
-aul’s Church-yard,” date 1631. The dates on the 
title-pages of the different plays, &e., vary ; some 
appear to have been printed in 1631, and others in 
1641. I have, besides, vol. ii.. also folio, of Ben 
Jonson’s works, the name of the printer Richard 


sishop, and date 1640, This contains the name of | 


Will. Shakspeare among the actors. The volumes 
were bought at different times and at different 
places. Do they belong to the same edition, or to 
what editions! What is their relative rarity and 
value ! E. J. B. 


* Ropyers.”--The Inspector of Factories in the 
Wolverhampton iron and brickmaking districts 
reports :—“ To keep a boy from work till he is 
thirteen is to encourage idleness. In the expres- 
sive language of the district it makes *‘ Rodneys’ 
of them.” I have never before seen this word 
written or in print except as a family name ; but 
I heard it frequently used colloquially some forty 


or fifty years ago in the iron district of South | 


Wales. Can any of your readers define its mean- 
ing, and refer me to its place of origin and deriva- 
tion Gero. Frere. 


Bow es Pepicree.—Charles Bowles, of North 
Aston, co. Oxford, Esq., who died Aug. 4, 1780, 
married Jane, widow of Martyn Fellowes (of the 


parish of St. George the Martyr, in London), and 

daughter of Clark, of Welford, co. North. 

ampton. I should be glad if any of your corre. 

spondents could give me the date of this marriage, 

and any particulars relative to this family of 

Clark. Geo. J. Armytace, 
Clifton, Brighouse. 


“ CaLr-TAKER.”—I have, amongst several ex- 
tracts that I have made from a parish register ip 
the neighbourhood of London, the following :— 
“Edward Russell, calf-taker to her mati’, buried. 
August 1, 1597.” What were his duties! Was 
the appointment a usual one? R. G. R. 


Tue Venvus.—What was the height (in English 
feet and inches) of the celebrated statue of th. 
Venus de’ Medici ? THERESA Warp. 

Sheffield. 


Mrs. Browyixc.— 

“ And may I not say of myself that I hope there is 
nobody in the world with a stronger will and aspiration 
to escape from sectarianism in any sort of sense, when [ 
have eyes to discern it; and that the sectarianism of the 
National Churches, to which I do not belong, and of the 
Dissenting bodies, to which I do, stand together before 
me on a pretty just level of detestation!” (Vide Lette 
of LE. B. Browning, 

To what Dissenting body did Mrs. Browning 
belong? Cu. Ex. Ma. 


Prisce Epwarp.—What were th 
names of the gentlemen who proclaimed the Prince 
in Aberdeen ? H. B. 


Famity.—Can any of your reader 
give me information respecting the family of t! 
Rey. John Wryllys, of Brentwood, Essex, ci 
1700? His sons were Benjamin, John, an 
Edward, all of King’s Coll., Camb. <A daughter, 
Mary, was married to the Rev. Philip Stubbs, 
B.D., Archdeacon of St. Albans, and died a 
Bromley, Kent, in 1759, aged 95 years. Arms, 
Ar., three griffins pass. sa. ; a bordure engr. gu. 
bezantée. H. Stveps, B.A. 

Danby, Ballyshannon. 


Sreevens Famity.—The Rev. Richard Steevens, 
Rector of Bottesford, in Leicestershire, die 
March 13, 1771, @t. 53, and was buried 
Grantham, where there is a monumental inscry 
tion to his memory. His wife’s name was Fane. 
She died Nov. 18, 1751, et. 34. and was buried at 
Grantham. What was her maiden name, and wh 
were her pzrents / Gro. J. ARMYTAGE. 

Clifton, Brighouse. 

DurLaxy.—What books would be the proper 
ones to consult in order to find out the origin 0! 
an old French family named Duplany? = L. 


Houtsrooke Fawity.—What are the armor 
bearings of this family? Is there any information 
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respecting them? Where is a list of the members | can I remove this colour, and make it the sam 


of Parliament for Bridgewater ? 
Epwarp James Taytor, F.S.A.Newc. 
Bishopwearmouth. 


Snerirrs oF AND Mippiesex,—In an 
article entitled ** Inside the House of Commons,” 
in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine for January 
(vol. exxi. p. 30), reference is made to “the two 
Sheriffs of London, who, as all lawyers know, make 
the one Sheriff of Middlesex.” What is the ex- 
planation of this paradox ! F. A. Epwarps. 

19, Oakley Street, Chelsea. 


Menpuamu.—Can any correspondent say whether 


the village of Mendham, in North Suttolk, derives 

its name from the Mendham family, who, I believe, 

are of East-country origin ? E. M. 
Bristol. 


Wirencrart.—The Camden Society published | 


in 1843, in Latin, the record of the trial of Dame 

Alice Kyteller, prosecuted for sorcery in the year 

1324 by Richard de Ledrede, Bishop of Ossory. 

Will any of your learned correspondents be pleased 

to inform me if this interesting document has been 

translated into English ? James Morey. 
Dangan House, Thomastown. 


Cocks’ Bratys.—An old man in Rutland, who 
was vainly endeavouring to recall a certain cireum- 
stance, suid to me, “I can’t remember it; my 
memory is as bad as a cock’s!” Soon after he 
added, ** My poor brains are like cocks’ brains.” 
Why should 2 cock be credited with a weak 
memory Curnpert Bepe. 


_ Brspryc.—Can any of the readers of “N. & ().” 
inform me to what book a woodcut of an elaborate 
specimen of old binding, temp. Edward VL., 
belongs! It appeared, I believe, in a private 
book of the late Mr. Broadley’s, of South Ella, 
Hull, but the title of the work I have been unable 
to ascertain, or where a copy can be seen. 
J. Heyry. 
Devonshire Street, W.C. 


Austria.— What is the most detailed history of 


Austria in the last century, more especially one 
giving some account of the leading statesmen and 


soldiers of the period? Also, the best peerage of 


that empire from the year 1750 to 1770; and do 
Austrian regiments keep histories or other records 
of their past career? The favour would be in- 
creased if any of your correspondents, who may be 
able to help me in my investigations on this sub- 
Ject, would state whether the works are accessible 
for « resident in London. D. C. Bovicer. 


Corovrep ALAnaster.—I possess a statuette 
of the Blessed Virgin about 3 ft. 6 in. high, 
made of English alabaster. This is somewhat 
marred by having « red vein in the face. How 


light tone as the rest of the figure? Boiling ale. 
buster in water will, I believe, modify any lovd 
tints in the material, but my statuette is too large 
to undergo that process readily. Perhaps some 
one will kindly tell me what acid, or other chemical, 
will take the objectionable marks out ; if so, I 
shall be grateful. Harry Hens. 


F. Josepuvs Pauwets.—I seek information 
concerning this ecclesiastical writer, author of 
Tractatus Theologicus de Casibus Reservatis, &c., 
Trajecti ad Mosam, 1750. In the Die. Biogra- 
phique des Beles, par J. Pauwels de Vis, Bruxelles, 
1843, no less than six writers of this name are 
mentioned, but not one of them with the prefix 
Josephus. 

Tuomas Mititer.—Thomas Miller, the author 
of Rural Sketches, &c., died only recently—perhaps 
a yearago, Any particulars of his life and the 


| date of his decease would be greatly valued and 


uppreciated by 

Avutuors or Booxs WantEep.— 

The following works are all anonymous : 

1. Abdiel : a Tale of Ammon. Lond., Burns, 1842. 

2. Abduction; or, the Adventures of Major Sarnay: a 
Story of the Times of Charles II. In three vols. Lond., 
for C. Knight, 1525. 

3. The Accomplished Tutor ; or, Complete System of 
Education...[the title-page is a short table of contents). 
In two vols,...with...maps...engraved by Thomas Hodson. 
Lond., Vernor & Hood, 1800. 

+. Address to a Young Lady on her Entrance into the 
World. In two vols. Second edition. Lond., Carpenter, 
Old Bond Street, 1812. 

5. An Address to the Great, recommending Better 
Ways and Means of raising the Necessary Supplies than 
Lotteries, &c. Lond. [18037]. 

6. The Adventures of Sir Frizzle Pumpkin, Nights at 
Mess, and other Tales, with Illustrations by George 
Cruikshank. Blackwood, Edinb. ; Cadell, Lond., 1536. 

They are all in the British Museum Catalogue 

Hamst. 

Charles Delmev, a Political Novel. Who wrote it! 

Who is the author of a book entitled Autohingraphy of 
Jock Ketch? Publisher, Chidley, 1837. . J. B. 


Avutnors oF Qvorations 
Over an archway, forming the entrance through the 
outer line of fortifications of the city of Valetta, in 
Malta, is the following inscription :- 
“ Dum Thraces ubique pugno 
In sede sic tuta consto.” 
Who is the author ! J. B. 
Under an engraving—a copy, I think, of the gem given 
in Montfaucon (Suppl., t. iv. p. 24)—representing the 
famous incident— 
“When he surnamed of Africa distnissed, 
In his prime youth, the fair Iberian maid,” 
I have seen some such distich as the following :— 
Scipiades Poenos, suos et vicit amores : 
Vicit eos—sed se vincere maius erat.” 
Probably the author is well known. N.Y 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(5" 8. VII. Mar. 3, 


Replies. 


ARMS, BUT NO CREST. 
(5™ §. vii. 28.) 

It is the fact, as stated by D. K. T., “that many 
old West-country families had no crest ” recorded 
with the arms allowed to them at the Heralds’ Visi- 
tation of Devon and Cornwall in 1620. Ican scarcely 
conceive that this arose from the negligence of the 
heralds, and must conclude that such families did 
not claim crests, though some of them subsequently 
assumed them. These remarks apply to those 
families who bore arms by ancient prescription, as 
distinguished from those who used them by 
authority of modern grants. 

Old Carew says (civ. 1600), “The most Cornish 
gentlemen can better vaunt their pedigree than 
their livelihood,” and this remark may perhaps 
afford us a clue to the explanation of the fact 
poticed. It occurred to me many years ago, 
inasmuch as most, if not all, families who early 
held equestrian rank have their arms surmounted 
by crests (e.g. Carminow, Cottell, Kelly, Treffry), 
whether crests were given to or assumed by those 
only who in actual warfare or in jousts wore crests 
upon their helmets, whilst simple esquires, who 
wore no such distinctions, made no claim to them. 
It is true that many families of the latter rank 
were allowed crests, but it will be found that in 
most of such cases their arms were modern grants, 
few earlier than the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
(e.g. Hichens, Opie, Toker, Grylls), and not arms 
borne by prescriptive right. 

I put forward this suggestion with some hesita- 
tion, and with a view to the discussion of the 
question. I have not touched upon the subject of 
mottoes, which usually are not of authority, and 
may be assumed or changed at pleasure. 

Joun Macieay, 

Bicknor Court, Coleford, Glouc. 


Heralds, I believe, do not consider crests to be 
distinctive badges of families. They may be 
changed arbitrarily, and this is often done by the 
several branches of the same house, whilst all 
retain the family shield, slightly differenced to 
mark the distinction. 


“ Of other modes of distinguishing cadets,” says a well 
known writer on heraldry, “we may mention the 
adoption of different crests, without any alteration being 
made on the charges in the escutcheon. Speaking of 
the Germans, among whom the practice largely prevails, 
Chrytyn says, ‘interdum arma solo cimerio discrepant’ ; 
and he illustrates his statement by a notice of the various 
families descended from the House of Burgundy......This 
mode of differencing has been rarely followed in Scot- 
land. Doubtless the heraldic practice of that country 
has always allowed a considerable amount of freedom in 
the chanying of crests, which, however, Nisbet considers 
to be ‘ but an ornament of coats of arms, and so more of 
the nature of a device than a fixed piece of hereditary 
armorial bearings.’ For that very reason a systematic 
modification of the charges in the escutcheon forms a 


much more satisfactory mode of distinguishing cadets 
than a change of the crest, which even the head of the 
family does not necessarily retain unaltered” (Seton's 
Scottish Heraldry, p. 122). 
W. E. 
Many of the lesser gentry had arms, but no 
crest. Hundreds of examples could he civen if 
needful. The arms were the mark of gentility, 
the crest but the ornament on the helmet, and ip 
early times was varied at the will of the bearer, 
In recent days almost all families entitled to arms 
have had crests granted to them or have «assumed 
them, but there are still a few examples of crestless 
gentry. I know of a race which has borne arms 
from a period long antecedent to the incorporation 
of the Heralds’ College, the elder stock of which 
has never used a crest, though a younger branch, 
now extinct in the male line, assumed one in the 
beginning of this century. Axoy, 


The late Garter King-at-Arms, Sir Charles 
Young, told me many years back, in asking him 
about my own shield of arms, which had no crest 
originally, that many of the oldest coats of arms 
were without crests. My family were originally, 
and the oldest branch is still, in Essex. &. N. 

Cambridge. 


The family of Walton of Walton, a North-west 
country family, whose pedigree dates from about 
1140, bear the following arms : Azure, three swans 
proper, beaked and membered gules. 

E. T. Maxwett Waker. 

Chace Cottage, Enfield, N. 


Pnoyetics : “To Write,” &c. §. vii. 125. 
—Mr. Paver, in his criticism of the critique in 
the Saturday Review of Jan. 27 on phonetic 
spelling, has hardly reached the bottom of his sub- 
ject. The reviewer had said, “Take the best 
example of all; rite, write, right, wright, are words 
of four different meanings, of four different origins, 
once of four different sounds, but which, through 
‘ phonetic decay ’—that is, in plain words, through 
sheer idleness—have come to be sounded all alike. 
On this Mr. Pater remarks :— 

“As far as one of these words is concerned, this is 

anything but a happy example, as the w of wrife (origin- 
ally meaning to scratch, scrape, or engrave), inste ad of 
elucidating its history, seers rather to obscure its origin 
by disguising its affinity with such words as Sc teh rt, 
to scratch or incise; Icel. rita ; Ger. reissen ; 0.1.6. 
rfzan, to scratch,” &c. 
Mr. Patmer does not seem to be aware that all 
these words had originally prefixed to them the 
strong guttural aspirate, frequently represented by 
the digamma in Greek, and in the Teutonic and 
Norse tongues by hw, hv, h, and w: Gotb. writan, 
A.-S. writan, Old Sax. writan, which are connected 
by all philologists with rizan, reissen, &c. 

Gratf (Alt-Hochd. Sprachschatz, i. 1130) explains 
this as follows, under the “ Anlaut” wr:— 
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“Diesen im Gothischen, Angelsiichsischen, Altsiichs- 
ischen, Altfriesischen (Z. B. Goth. vritan, Angels. wre- 
m, Alts. wrehan, Altfries. wrekka, persequi, ulcisci, 
Goth. vrohjan, A.-S. vregjan, Altfries. wregjan, accusare ; 
eritan, Alts. writan, scribere) noch haiifig vorkom- 
menden, und auch im Schwedischen, Diinischen, Holl. 
und in der Schrift auch im Englischen) erholtenen 
Anlaut, zeigt das Althochd. nur in wrubhi, wreh (N.G. 
crack), und Wrach (N.G. vache); in allen iibrigen, 
ursprunglich mit er anlautenden Wirtern ist w in / 
umgewandelt, oder abgeworfen. Im Nordischen, das 
auch vor Vokalen den Anlaut w abwirft, fehlt der An- 
laut wr giinzlich.” 
In A.-S. this strong aspirate is represented by 
hw before vowels (wh in Mod. Eng.), and w before 
‘onsonants. In the Icelandic, or Old Norse, it 
becomes hv and h respectively, and in Modern 
Norse and German it is almost entirely dropped. 
According to Grimm’s law, this Teutonic aspirate 
is the equivalent of the Greek and Latin gutturals 
kand ¢, as celu-m=hollow ; clin-o, A.-S. hlin-an, 
to lean ; Koy, Eng. home, &e. Cleasby and Vig- 
fusson (Icel.-Eng. Dict.), under letter “H,” go 
very fully into this question. The following are 
a few examples in which the strong aspirate has 
been gradually thrown off :—Gr. xopaé, Lat. corvus, 
O.N. and A.-S. hrafn, Dan. ravn, Ger. rabe, 
raven; hrjufr, <A.-S. hreof, Ger. rauh, 
rough ; Goth. hrains, O.H.G. hreini, O.N. hrenn, 
Dan. ren, M.G. rein, pure, clean. The connexion 
of writan, reissen, &c., will be found set out in 
Fick’s Indog rmanischen Sprache n, iii. BOD. 

The phonologists forget that writing speaks to 
the eye, and only mediately to the ear. If the 
four words quoted above are all to be spelled alike, 
a little grotesque confusion would necessarily 
occur. Thus I might communicate a piece of news 
of the day in this fashion : “I rite to inform you 
that a rite has been employed to break open the 
door of St. James’s, Hatcham, the rite celebrated 
there not being rite according to law.” And this 
is said to be improving our spelling ! 

The Saturday reviewer laid down a very useful 


principle as to the hard and soft pronunciation of 


g and ¢ before a vowel, viz., that in natural or 
original English words they are always hard. This 
is objected to by Mr. Patmer, as it appears to 
me, on very insufficient grounds. He quotes gibe, 
gh, and gyves as having the g pronounced soft, 
and yet being original English words. Is he quite 
sure on both these points? The derivation of 
gibe Is very uncertain. It is usually connected 
with gabban, but there is no A.-S. radical extant 
from which it could be derived. Gah or gabha 
exists in various forms both in French and Italian, 
in the latter especially. Gibe is quite as likely to 
be an adaptation of Fr. jappe. Gib, to start aside, 
to bolt, is more usually spelled jib. Whatever its 
derivation, there is no reason whatever for calling 
it an original English word. [ 

(ryves is another word of uncertain origin. If, 
4s Richardson states, it is of German origin, the 


q should be hard. Walker gives both pronuncia- 

tions, but prefers the soft ; but, as he gives no 

reason whatever, his opinion may go for what it is 

worth. J. A. Picron. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


The dictum that the w in write was introduced 
into the word by mistake is quite wrong. Our 
word to write is not a Scandinavian word, but 
pure Anglo-Saxon ; and I am sure your corre- 
spondent cannot point to any English MS. from 
the tenth to the fourteenth century written by a 
scribe so uneducated as to omit the i; for the 
plain reason that the w was pronounced, as proved 
by our alliterative poetry. In this case the Scandi- 
navian languages and the German have lost the 
initial w, which English, to its credit, has pre- 
served. It is a great defect of Icelandic that it 
drops ¢ (or w) before r. See Cleasby and Vig- 
fusson’s Teelandic Dictionary, remarks on ™ yg 
p. 481, col. 1. At this rate, we should have to 
suppress the initial w in wort, because there is no 
w in the Latin radix; or that in worm, because 
the Icelandic is ormr. Water W. SKEAT. 


Amvsine Bett (5" §, vii. 125.)—Mr. Patmer, 
whilst engaged on criticizing a writer in the Satur- 
day Review for what appears on examination to 
be merely the slip of writing “former” for “latter,” 
says: “It is rendered more amusingly conspicuous 
by the fact of the writer being engaged at the 
moment he makes it,” &c. Here is an example of a 
mistake which, I am sorry to say, our best writers 
often fall into. How can a writer be a fact? Yet, 
as Mr. Patmer has written, the “writer” is the 
substantive, and the “being engaged” is adjectival 
qualifying “ writer.” It is perfectly evident that 
Mr. Parmer means “ the writer’s being engaged,” 
that is to say, the “being engaged” is the sub- 
stantive, and the “ writer,” as Mr. Patmer has 
written (“writer’s,” as I venture to say he ought 
to have written), the adjectival word. 

This mistake is, I think, common on account of 
two reasons :—First, it is often very awkward, on 
account of the structure of the sentence, to give to 
the word which is really in the genitive the mark 
of that case. Secondly, the meaning is generally 
quite plain without putting the word in the geni- 
tive. But the first reason does not apply to a 
sentence of which the construction is simple. If 
Mr. Patmer had been using a pronoun instead 
of “the writer,” he would have undoubtedly said 
“the fact of his being engaged.” 

As to the second reason, there are cases where 
the meaning would be different according to 
whether the genitive is used or not. Take these 
sentences :—a. The general landing ten thousand 
men in one day awed the island into submission. 
f. The general’s landing ten thousand men in one 
day awed the island into submission. In a the 
landing of the men is a parenthesis ; the awe may 
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have been caused by many means besides that. 
In (2 the landing is expressly said to have been 
the means by which awe was inspired. 

As I think this matter is of some importance as 
affecting precision and clearness of style, I hope 
you will find room for this, and that Mr. Pater 
will excuse my taking a sentence of his as my text. 

W. Tuompsoy. 

Downing College. 


Tue “Te Deum” (5 S. iii, 506 iv. 75, 112, 
312; v. 330, 397, 514; vi. 76,136, 450, 520; vii. 
98.)—Mr. Ranpoitrn (vi. 450) concedes that, in 
the interpretation of the Te Deum, “almost all 
depends upon the words ‘ Eternus Pater,” in the 
second verse. He still holds to his belief that 

»y are quoted from Isaiah, and affirms that the 
use of them throws back the probable origin of 
the hymn to the first age of Christianity, because 
the apostles and first Christians must certainly 
have known of this designation of the Messiah in 
that book of Holy Scripture, and they would natu- 
rally address him in the terms employed by the 
evangelical prophet, while later the words, as 
applied to Christ, may well be supposed to have 
dropped out of use, because they had been abused 
to support a falsehood. (?) Mr. Ranpotrn here 
takes it for granted that /Eternus Pater is the 
certain translation of the original words of Isaiah, 
and that all the Christian world knew it to be so. 
Now, so far is this from being the case, that no 
one, I believe—whether in that early age in which 
Mr. Ranxpotrn would have the hymn to have 
been written, or at that later date to which learned 
men have hitherto supposed its origin to belong, 
or at any time between these limits, or till long 
after the fifth century—ever understood them in 
this sense, unless, indeed, in this composition we 
have a solitary instance of such a translation. put 
why, when all antiquity read Isaiah differently, 
should we suppose the author of the Te Dewm to 
be thus singular in interpreting his meaning? I 
can see no reason but that this supposition is neces- 
sary to support Mr. Ranpotrn’s theory.* 


It has been stated by a correspondent of “N. & Q.” 
that in the “ Alexandrian Septuagint ” all the epithets 
of Isaiah ix. 6 are found asin the Vulgate. This is not 
quite correct. The Vulgate has Deus in addition, while 
it has no equivalent for iZovower)ec. am yuoting 
from Grabe's edition. St. Jerome, writing of the LXX. 
version of this passage, says : “Qua nominum majestate 
perterritos LXX. reor non esse ausos de puero dicere, 
quod aperte deus appellandus sit, et cetera: sed pro his 
seX nominibnus posuisse, quod in Hebrao non habetur, 
magni consilii angelum, et adducam pacem super prin- 
cipes, et sanitatem ejus.” It would seem, therefore, that 
this, which is the reading of the Vatican MS.. and which 
is preserved also in the Alexandrian, was the original 
rendering of the LXX., and that those who, later. pro- 
posed to amend their work, instead of substituting a 
more correct translation of the passage for the very in- 
correct one which they found, simply added this, and 
left the other as it stood. As I have said before, the 


I wrote that I had the authority of a certain 
professor of theology for saying that the appella.- 
tion Eternus Pater, as addressed to Christ, was 
utterly unknown in the language of the early 
Church. Mr. Ranpovrn refers to this. and seems 
to make light of the support to which I haye 
trusted ; but he has omitted to notice my further 
reference to a well-known theological work by one 
of the greatest patristic scholars of modern times,* 
in which I said any one might find confirmation of 
this statement for himself. He goes on to say. 
“Ifthe Te Dewm is primitive hymn, they are 
confuted by its terms.” An important “if.” “Thy 
learned have never allowed it this high antiquity ; 
but whether it belongs to the first age,«r to th 
fourth or fifth, why shouid we think we have in it 
a usage which is to be found nowhere else in the 
writings of the ancient Church? Again I can see 
no reason but the exigencies of Mr. Raypotpr’s 
theory. Mr. denies that Mternyn 
Pater is “ the ordinary title” by which the First 
Person is designated. Well, I had, perhaps, betts 
have said “an” ordinary title; but I can conced 
no more than this. He will tind the statement, 
thus amended, to be true, if he will make due in- 
vestigation, but it may be necessary to search 
beyond the limits of the Book of Common Praye 
and the “ Priest’s Prayer Book.”+ But althoug! 
“almost all” depends, in this question, on th 
words .Eternus Pater, not quite all depends ¢ 
them. There are the three verses in which th 
Holy Trinity is addressed, Person by Person, t 
form an insuperable bar to the seceptance of his 
view. Till he has got rid of these he has done 
little or nothing, and I am persui dled he never can 
get rid of them. 

However, I really see no use in continuing 
the controversy, and I wish, accordingly, 
withdraw from it. To combat mere conjectures 
is fighting with shadow Little or no good can 
come of it : no advantage acerue to the cause of 


| truth. The plain and obvious way of understand- 


ing the hymn is undoubtedly to take the first part 
as addressed to the Holy Trinity, the latter ons 
as specially addressed to ('‘hrist, and what 
‘judicious Hooker” says of Holy Seripture may 
I think, fairly be applied to this ancient and a. 
but inspired hymn of the Church : “ Where th 
literal interpretation will stand, the farthest frot 
the letter is commonly the worst.” In this plai 
and obvious sense it has been understood, I may 


original translation was meant to give the equivalent 
the Hebrew words, but those words were misread. 

Dogmengeschichte, by Klee, sometime Professor 0 
Theology at Bonn and Munich. 

+ St. Hilary of Poitiers, who is thought by some to 
have been the author of the hymn, in a sense explaine 
by theologians, appropriates “* Eternity ” to the Father 
“in Patre est wternitas”; and St. Augustine says 
“Patri attribuitur wzternitas propter commendati nen 
principii, quod importatur in ratione .eternitatis. 
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say, by all the Christian world till now, as I could 
bring much more abundant evidence to prove, and 
for such a way of understanding it I have, I think, 
shown good reason, from its language and general 
structure. Mr. Ranpotrn’s theory may be in- 
yenious, and to some may seem plausible, but it is 
certainly novel, and this, more than anything else, 
is, in my opinion, its condemnation. ALEPH. 


Tar Purase “HE pare Not” 8, vii. 138.) 
—] wish that correspondents who are zealous for 
the purity of English would learn a little about 
the matter before proceeding to lay down the law. 
phrase “ He dare not” (though, perhaps, 
going out of fashion) is of course 4y lite right. 
Deve is one of the verbs which use an old past tense 
ra present, and “he dares” is, grammatically, 
as bad as “* he mays,” or “he cans,” or “* he shalls.” 
This fact is perfectly familiar to any one who has 
ever seen an old English MS. of any value or age. 
The appearance of “ he dares” in a thirteenth-cen- 
tury or even in 2 fourteenth-century MS. would 
brand it as a forgery, just as poor Chatterton 
thought that its was good fifteenth-century English. 
The phrase 2 He dear” occurs in Beo culf, lL. 684, 
which I do not think could have been written by 
“one of the Kingsleys.” Wattrer W. SKeEat. 


“ correction of errors” should be taken in 
warily. C. S. is very unfortunate in his 
tion of “ He dare not” for “ He dares not.” 
There is no error at all, but an old and correct 
idiom. Cf. March, Anglo-Savon Grammar, p. 89, 
and pp. 112, 113, where a full account of dear, 
dearst, dear, is given among “ privteritive presents.” 
Also Matzner’s English Grammar, i. p. 379: ** The | 
genuine third person of the present dure still occurs | 
along with dares” ; and examples are given from | 
Maundeville, Skelton, and Shakspeare. Also | 
Skeat’s Mirso-Gothic Glossary, p. 304; Morris's | 
Extracts from Chaucer, p. xxxiv. The idea of this | 
good old English idiom “ originating with one of | 
the Kingsleys” is very wonderful. | 
O. W. Taxcock. | 


Books on Spectra Sussects: Caricatures | 
(5" 8. vi. 181, 296, 323, 358 ; vii. 110.)—If the 
statement, that the Cataloque of Prints and Drav- 
tas in the Bi itish Muse vm had been prepared 
tuder the direction of Mr. Reid, by Mr. Stephens, 
contains an important omission, I, at least, am not 
responsible for it, for the words are taken (almost 
rerbatim) from the introduction to the tirst volume 
ofthat work. But I am rejoiced that, however in- 
directly, I have been the means of doing that justice 
to the great services rendered to the history of 
caricature in England by the late Mr. Hawkins, 
which no one is so well «ualitied to render as Mr. 
STEPHENS, Every one who had the goed fortune 
to know the lat Keeper of the Antiquities will 


heartily concur with Mi. Sterneys’s eulogium on 


that kind-hearted and accomplished gentleman : 
the substance of it, I venture to suggest, might 
with great propriety be transferred to the introduc- 
tion to the forthcoming third volume. There is 
one omission in my notice of the Catalogue to 
which I must plead guilty, and which I regret, 
namely, that I did not praise as they deserve the 
learning and judgment displayed by the compile: 
of that Catalogue in his explanation of the various 
prints described in it. 

I ought to have added to my list Miiller’s valu- 
able catalogue, Besehrijing van Nederlandsche His- 
torieplaten, of which since my article appeared : 
third part has reached me, bringing it down to th 
year 1749. Bin. Cer. 


Oniewat Letrers or Dr. Jonnson (5™ vii. 
101.)—The first, second, and fourth letters given 
at the above reference ure, with some variations, in 
my edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, which is 
an illustrated one, the sixth, edited by Malone, and 
published at the office of the National Illustrated 
Library, 198, Strand, London, cirea 1851. As re 
gards the first and second letters, Boswell says 
this :— 

“Tam obliged to Mr. Astle for his ready permission 
to copy the two following letters, of which the original: 
are in his possession. Their contents show that they 
were written about this time (1742), and that Johnson 
was now engaged in preparing an historical account ot 
the British Parliamert.” 

After the word “ resolution ” (end of second para- 
uraph, first letter) these Latin words follow 
“Emptoris sit eligere”: and in the postscript, 
where blanks occur, I find these words, “I have 
read the Italian.” The second letter, in my edi- 
tion, is said to have had “ no date nor signature” : 
“Lager” is printed “ Layer” ; and the letter ends 
with the words, “the South Sea Report.” Th 
third letter I do not find in my edition. And in 
the fourth, to “ Thomas Astle, Esq.,” instead of » 
blank, the word “see” oecurs—“for to see a man,’ 
&e. I imagine that the letters are not only in my 
edition but in every edition of Boswell’s Life o; 
Johnson, and, if so, “original,” in the sense ot 
their now appearing for the first time, seems to b 
a misnomer. Boswell was a very unlikely man t 
inte rpolate words where there were blanks, yet ] 
must have done so, as the letters now given by 
Mr. Har.owe are undoubtedly the originals. 

Frepk. 


“Ty uy riesn,” &e. S. vi. 537: vii. 130.)— 
What I have said has reference mainly to the mean- 
ingof Minsari. As, however, I mentioned “ worms,’ 
I ought to have pointed out, as M. D. has done, 
that the word is supplied as a probable nominative 
to nikkeph “ destroy,” or as in Arabic, “ strike.’ 
Flies are said to “strike” open and neglected 
wounds in our country ; how much more those of 


Job on an Oriental “ash-heap”! I think our 
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translators have shown their usual judgment in 
supplying thi. word. Those who have seen, as I 
have, the loatusome effect of flies “ striking” open 
wounds and filing them with a seething mass of 
“worms” will know what I mean. Let me refer 
to Speaker's Comm., in locis, but particularly to 
the Book of Job itself. “I have said to the worm, 
Thou art my mother and my sister” (xvii. 14) ; 
“The worm shall feed sweetly on him” (xxiv. 20); 
“They shall lie down alike in the dust, and the 
worms shall cover them ” (xxi. 26); “* My flesh is 
clothed with worms and clods of dust” (vii. 5). 
In all of these the word used is rimméd, the special 
word for the larva that revels in putrefaction (see 
Dr. Tristram’s Nat. Hist. of Bible, 2nd ed., p. 300). 


Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


T. Skinner Scrr: W. B. Ruopes (5* S. vii. 
18.)—Mr. Curistik is not correct in the spelling, 
though the sound of “ Sirr” and “Surr” is alike. 
Surr was the author, three quarters of a century 
ago, of Splendid Misery. The allusion to Pelham 
brings Surr nearer to the present day. But even 
then it does not seem to me surprising that there 
should be no memory of him at the Bank of Eng- 
land, considering the constant changes such an 
establishment must be undergoing. A few words 
about Surr will be found in the Biographical 
Dictionary of Living Authors, 1816. See also a 
note of mine, 4 §. viii. 412, where his name is 
inadvertently inverted. Perhaps some of your 
readers will be able to give some further particulars 
now, 

Me. Curistre will find two works by William 
Barnes Rhodes in the Biog. Dict., 1816, but no 
biography. Rhodes died in 1826 ; and that store- 
house of information, the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
for November of that year, p. 471, will give 
further information. Otrnar Hamst. 


Of Thomas Charles Sirr it may be considered 
not a little remarkable that, though only a clerk 
in the Bank of England, he by his pen occasioned 
the death of the loveliest and most distinguished 
woman of her time, the famous Georgiana, Duchess 
of Devonshire. Introducing her into one of his 
novels, entitled A Winter in London (which en- 
joyed extraordinary popularity in its day), under a 
fictitious name, as an inveterate gambler, which 
she was, mortification and chagrin, and the odium 
involved in the exposure to the world, had such an 
effect upon the duchess that she did not long sur- 
vive it. This once famous novel I saw some years 
back upon a bookstall in three thin small volumes 
for a shilling, and thought, from what I saw of the 
stuff inside the covers, it was worth the money. 
What little information can be gathered of Sirr 
and his writings, Mr. Curistie will probably find 
compre +hended _ in, I think, the second volume of 
the Diary of the Times of George the Fourth, really 


written by Lady Charlotte Bury, but edited hy 
John Galt, and possib ly in an obitu: ary of Sirr ip 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, to be found by consult. 
ing the index of names. Among the superannuated 
employés of the Bank, both Sirr’s celebrity and 
that of Rhodes, the author of Bombastes Furioso, 
would still, I think, be remembered. To the 
widow of the latter the directors showed, many 
years after his — a kindly appreciation of his 
admirable burlesque, by letting her off with « simple 
reprimand when they discovered that she had, by 
remarrying, long forfeited her right to r present 
herself to them as a claimant on the widows’ fund, 
C. R. H 


Missinc Manratra Costume (4% §, i, 221,)— 
Is any representation of this very remarkable 
costume, 2 Muhratta, or rather Marwari, turban, 
with chapkan having Vandyke points at the skirts 
on both sides, to be met with among portraits of 
the Circassian Mamluk kings of Egypt, Abyssinian 
potentates of India, Piirsi fire-worshippers of 
Persia, or other Oriental notabilities of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, in any of the public 
museums of Europe? See Mr. Cleland’s account 
of an Indian collection of portraits from Surit, pre- 
sented to the Bodleian Library by the poet Pope, 
given in preface to Institutes of Timur, translated 
by Major Davy. R. R. W. Etus. 


Starcross, near Exeter. 


“ ” (5" §. vii. 66.)—The criticism in the 
Monthly Review for 1790 on the use of the word 
hudget must not be taken as any evidence that the 
word had only recently been applied to the financial 
statement of the Minister in the Committee of 
Ways and Means. It was certainly a common 
and well understood term in 1772, when “ Lord 
North on the Ist of May opened the Budget” 
(London Maga: ine, p. 461). About this time the 
expression is common in journals and magazines. 
In the Scots’ Magazine for 1782, p. 232, there isan 
amusing report of the Ladies’ Parliament and of 
Mrs. Would-be’s Budget, in which she proposes 
“the consolidation of ‘be witching kisses at three 
and a half per cent.,” and the “raising of 600,000 
husbands, by way of lottery.” In this there is no 
attempt to ridicule the word budget; the word is 
used as one well accepted and understood. It 
would be of interest to know how long prior to 
the year 1772 the term was thus employed 1, and 
also whether it was first introduced in the House 
itself, or whether it was a term adopted by some 
reporter of debates. Epwarp So.tty. 


“Rusrie” (58 §. vii. 47.)—Though not 
Scottish agriculturist, I believe I may answer cor- 
rectly enough Mr. Fatconer’s query as to run 

rig. The system of runrig, otherwise designated 
runridge or rig-and-rennet, existed throughout 
the Scottish Lowlands, especially on the eastern 
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porder, till the commencement of the present cen- 
tury. Indeed the practice, I believe, still lingers 
in some isolated districts. The system was this. 
Tenant farmers who lived near each other, instead 
of having each his land apart, had different shares 
in the same field, or a ridge apiece alternately. 
Commonly in Orkney, and not infrequently in 
districts adjoining the Highlands and the English 
Border, twelve or more tacksmen would have farmed 
together on the runrig system. At Elgin, ac- 
cording to the parochial incumbent, writing 1798 
(Stat. Ace. Scot.), some of the rig-and-rennet 
tenants would have had their different portions 
nearly a mile asunder. The author of the statis- 
tical account of Ayton parish, Berwickshire, 
writing in 1791, mentions that the runrig system, 
formerly common, had lately ceased. 

Runrig husbandry arose at a period when the 
inhabitants of one district made predatory incur- 
sions on those of another, and when neighbours 
required to be bound for mutual defence by a 
community of interests. When Highland kateran 
or Border reivers made sudden incursions on Low- 
land fields, the risk of individual suffering was 
thereby considerably diminished. The runrig 
system thus served as a substitute for insurance. 
In his statistical account of Smailholm parish, 
Roxburghshire, the Rev. Dr. Alexander Duncan 
remarks that the country was formerly so much 
exposed to the inroads of the English that all the 
lands were runrig, while the system was a neces- 
sity till the union of the crowns. He adds that 
the ravages in former times were so frequent, that 
there was no bishopric in Scotland south of the 
Forth, and in England none was erected further 
north than Chester, and Lindiffern, in Holy Island, 
while on both sides of the Border there were 
several abbacies, which, being reckoned holy (in 
contradistinction to bishops’ possessions, which 
were held secular), were untouched. 

The runrig system ultimately proved an agri- 
cultural drawback. Unploughed strips intervened 
between every five or six ridges, whereby much 
land was lost to cultivation, and, as the ridges 
were uniformly curved, moisture collected in the 
flats. Curved ridges ceased about sixty years ago. 

CHar.Les Rocers. 


Grampian Lodge, Forest Hill, S.E. 


This mode of working farms, which is also called 
rundale, was formerly well known in the north of 
Ireland, but is now almost at an end. The ex- 
planation of the word in Jamieson’s Neot. Dict, is 
hot very satisfactory : “ Runrig, lands are said to 
lie runrig when the alternate ridges of a field 
belong to different proprietors, or are occupied by 
different tenants.” The word does not occur in 


any other dictionary with which I am acquainted. 
The definition of the term in Mason’s Parochial 
Surrey of Ireland, Dublin, 1816, is as follows : | 


“When two or more persons possess a field in 
partnership, the tenure is denominated rundale or 
runrig.” The practice was most objectionable, as 
the following extracts from Mason’s book will 
show. Maghera, co. Derry :— 

“The custom of rundale still remains here, and never 
fails to embroil those who have the misfortune to hold 
land in this way in endless disputes with their partners. 
They are always quarrelling and going to law. They 
never cultivate their land as others do, and they over- 
stock their common grazing, that each may have the 
full benefit of it, and thus starve all their cattle. The 
landlords, however, are putting an end to this ruinous 
mode of tenure as the leases expire.” 

Again, under Killelagh, co. Derry :— 

“In many parts the inhabitants still incline to live in 
villages, probably from a social disposition, which may 
be to them pleasure, but certainly does not add much to 
their profit, as when living in villages the use or custom 
is to have their land in what is called rundale, or in 
common, a mode of tenure which is not considered either 
to promote the advantage of the individual or much to 
enrich the aggregate.” 

Again, under Culdaff, co. Donegal :— 

“The custom of holding farms in rundale is alone 
sufficient to impede agricultural improvement.” 

In Mason’s book there are various other notices of 
this custom to the same effect. McSkimin, in 
his History of Carrick fe rgus, Belfast, 1823, says 

“ Anciently many farms were wrought in ruadale, and 
one still exists in the middle division which is worked 
in this way. As such leases expired the landlords intro- 
duced a clause in the new leases which forbade this 
practice. This prohibition served the cause of agricul- 
ture and industry, and likewise prevented many petty 
quarrels that arose out of this pernicious practice.” 

I understand that the custom still lingers in the 
county of Tyrone, and possibly in a moditied way 
in some other places. W. H. Partrersoy. 

Selfast. 

Heraupic (5'" §. vii. 8.)—For the information 
of vour correspondent C, G. H., I would mention 
the following families, who bore arms before 1612 
corresponding with those he describes on the 
sinister side of the shield on the old fire-dogs :— 
Feld, or Field, of co. Oxford, Sa., a chev. or betw. 
three garbs arg., according to a roll in the College 
of Arms, styled “ancient” in 1580, and attributed 
to the reign of Edward I. De la Feld, Feld, or 
Field, of the West Riding of Yorkshire, Sa., a chev. 
betw. three garbs arg., confirmed at the Heralds’ 
Visitation of 1558. Hatton, of Cheshire, Az., a 
chev. betw. three garbs or. I would also mention 
a few early instances of these arms without the 
chevron, which might have been added to “ dif- 
ference” them :—De Segrave (ancient), Sa., three 
garbs or. Earls of Chester, Az., three garbs or. 
De la Feld, or Field, of co. Hereford, Sa., three 
garbs arg., which were formerly on the surcoat of 
the figure of a knight of this family, clad in armour 
of the thirteenth century, which reposed on a 
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1onument in Madley Church, and is described by 
Richard Symonds ia his Diary, written in 1644-5, 
O. F. 


There can be no doubt that the shield mentioned 
by C. G. H. has been reversed in casting. The 
nister cout must be revarded as the dexter. Az., 
chev. betw. three garbs or, is borne by Finch- 
Hatton, Earl of Winchilsea, for Hatton, quartered 
th Av, « chev. betw. three griffins passant, 
wings endorsed sa., for Finch. Edward Finch, fifth | 
son of Daniel. second Earl of Nottingham and 


any known signature of Sir Joshua’s. Woafor. 
tunately I do not possess one, but 
the original documents signed by lis and 
codfather, Joshua Rey noldds, Past r Stoke 
Charity, Hants, and also a fac-simile of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s writing and signature, of both of , hich 
I shall have much pleasure in making tracings jf 
they will be of any use. The signatures are so dis. 
tinct there could not possibly be any mistake 
between them. 
Teignmouth. 


1 Finch, assumed the additional name of ‘Pixper” (35 vii. 89.) —T rd is derived 
ton nue time about the middle of the last from A.-S. pynda 1, to hinder, to poun , to shut 
ry th ue have since succeeded to the | in. Primarily the oflice of the * pinder” was to 
neerage. [he probability is that the andirons pound all stray cattle, but t ther ties 
elonved tothe Hatton fumily, and that a reference | became attached to it, and no doubt the * ninder 
» the Vi itation of Kent won! ‘ mible C. G. H . refer ed to bi >. N. ist qnired to hinde nv en- 
tl l t letermine { croachment made upon t} ! nde 
n el his charge. The “ pind panies 
Ty FAN all boundary peran ulations, NOttT t one 
Bi art, rsh t (1677, Thoroton’s 
»inders the or f 
n ) ) h he Tos 
ra 
! a 
! of Easter and | 
Kinghor In 1517 Ti Dishir n 
of th t t St. Andrews. Creorve P p 
Mish n, of Ardross, r ved charter of cer- M.A 
n vis in July, 151s He had a son William,| 
ho escribed as finr or vounver of Ardross, 3 
Tr th thee 
fiar of Ardt 
Scottish ballad of t | hha I have heard 
lown coupiet 1 eT 1s 
‘ Were ye e’er at Crail tom I wel ut 3 re- 
Sa lerk | 
| quired to act as an overseer of d . drains, and 
As Tan e of editing the Chartulary watercourses. ANON. 
{ Crail, [ hope ere long to obtain further par- | 
lars of nily which is believed to be extinct. It is often written “ pinner.” (George-a-frrecne, 
Rocers, the Pinner of Wakefi 
Grampian Lodge, For , S.E. Robert Greene's plavs. e hero says t 
* Now, sir, go and stn 
Sr. Narvarnaw (5th S wij -_The ‘h ¢ ” 
Meet WEAN (ONS. vi, 428; vil. 15.)—The | any cattle in the corn, to pound with them. 
lowing is all I can find about St. Nathalan in | +p lop? 
Thomas Adams has the form poinder” :—* The 
The cla Sanctorum o ol. 1 “sancti } ry + to tn ¢ 
» Ve potna¢ r chafes and swears to see | Sts In the corn, 
dui vi. id. Januar, Coluntur. vet will pull up« stake « t a tether to find 
etermicet vel in aling dies ratectt ” ” 142 
termissi vel in alios dies rejecti. supply for h pinfold ms, VOL. 1. p. 
Nathalanus sive Nethalenus, aut Nethelmus - is O. Davies 
opus, ab A , Ferrario, Camwerario refertur hoc Pear Tree Vicarage, Southamptor 
le atque de eo memorat Camerarius. 
enus de eo ubi « ra consecuti ‘Pinder. The petty officer of a manor whose duty it 
s br allaque monumenta. In Aberdonensi | was to impound all strange cattle upon the ¢ 
‘ecesi ad septentrionalem Scotia plagam, preecipue | mon ‘Inclusor a pynder’ (N le MS.).”—Ha 


ruisse traditur.” 
Discexs non Doctvs. 
Avtocrarns or Sir Josuva Reyyonps (5™ §, | 
. $8, 219; vii. 18.)—I think the best and only | 
way to tind out if these three autographs are those 


| Goring bridge, over the Thames. Cc 


well’s Archaic Dictionary. 
The last time I saw the word n 


Conf. Halliv ell, and Lower’s Petron. Brit. 
CHARNOCK. 


f the great artist would be to compare them with | Junior Garrick. 
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“ Pinder” is a word in common use in Notting- 


resident in the co inty. 
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If this really refers to Wales it may be a mis- 


It is also the name of a family long | take for Letania, perhaps calied from the Letes or 
Leti, who, according to Legonidec, were the primi- 
JostaAu MILLER, 


rived 
shut 
Was to 


M.A. tive inhabitants of Britain. But I should rather 
| think Letamia refers to Basse Bretagne, anciently 

| called Neustria terra nova), Britannia in 

the Neral | Paludis, Britannia Transmarina, and Britannia 

rd in Wal fel és oO” | Minor: and in Welsh Llydaw, which Pughe 

we of “ Lhe Finder o akefield in “ N. > | 

ce ol a renders, “ that extends along the wa er: the name 

A line or twe may perhaps be quoted 


It was frequently spelt “ pinderd,” as though 
-he word were “* pound-herd.” 


v. 57. 


of the prov ince of Britt ny or Armorica in France” ; 


n it :— 4 ‘ 
from //yd, breadth, extent. Camden (Gibson’s), 
akef amongst the rest, was famous espect | 
vance umongst t rest, was fan howe ver, seems to miuke Llud wm, or rather ttaw, 
usty tout fell that lad the keeping of 
id Il by the name of George Greene. | Prefer to the reople on the coast of Normand : for, 
tout Wakef", of whose merryments and | speaking of the British islands, he says, “ The first 
iantn ¥ ing declareth.” that appears hard by Normandy, other the 
W. D. Sweets coast of the Lexobii (whom our Welsh called Let- 
We, much as to say ‘coasters’), is Alderney.” 
7 edit. *Normandy or Lisienx, whose 
‘ j ib tun ron, ‘wer . 
} habitant ur people ¢ ull Lettaw, o.d. Littoi 
ere neve pplic t to VWates they 
( Livda by change of wto and 
( iu brittany which W often 
ia 4] he Latin “i to homun, The only o tion to 
hemse ve tl na to the 
. ‘ not in Weisi 
| eu Tt i Arnot jue. Ch 
on Junior Gart 
is th lo r entry for the year 683: Wales $1 ras far as I kr ( d by 
\ r Cadwalader, Ivor, son of Alan, either J Minor Brit vir 
] Lit i Bn meant noe W ules but Br i ii 
g In Latin form it is { lin a MS. | for many niuries held verv close int urse 
tne Cotton Library, referred to by Schulz in h Ww Wales d Cornwall. Letemia, in accord- 


ance with w <nown phonetic laws, 


yy on the influence of Welsh tradition > “Pr 
Armorica, deinde Littau, the Welsh Llvdew, the name by which Brittany 
Lrittenia Minor voeatur.” | is known in Wales at the present day. 
Littsu,in the Oxford Glosses Litan (Zeuss, ii. | GLANIRVON, 


quondam 


hune 


ancient form of the modern Welsh | 


Letar, of which Letavia is the Latinized form, | (44™™0rl the Kymry for which ts Llydai. 


h ps 
Welsh name. 


Oxford. 


ay be a Latinized form of the 


he 
A. L. Maruew. 


ndist life of St. Gildas (29 Januar. ii. 960) it is 
aid of the saint -—* Cum Dei jussu pervenisset in 
“um, quond i 


Brit innis, 


Anpey, Brews §, vii. 68.) 
y,” otherwise “ Nutley,” Abbey it 
founded by Walter Giffard, second Earl of 
| Buckingham, and 

E ngard), his v 


a quibus possidehatur, Letaria dice- | « Notley,” 
t i note, 

‘Liydaw Britannia dicitur, ie. littoralis.? The 
ning is the sa 


n the sea coast. 


tur.” The editor adds corre: 


| 
Galliz regionem | 
| 


rmentrude (sometimes called 
in 1162, 8 Henry IL., at hi 
the deanery of Buckingham. 


as Armorica, the land lyi 


From what eanse this part of France received 
name of Britain (Bretagne), we learn from an 


chronicle quoted by De Courson (Hist. des 


den. 


Dving without issue the lands of his barony 
} Bret were shared amongst his relative 3 Milk says that 
tomy hich de i. 212). In the time of the great he left «a daughter named Isabel In 1195, 6 
ou vhich de - ted thi uuntry in the fifth Ric. L. Aubrey de Vere and Isabell, dauchter of 
entury many fled to this part France -— , 

France : Walter de Bolbec, confirmed this donation of 
a es venerunt ad terram Armorice dictam | Walter Giffard’s. In 1460 a priory of the order 

ybtinente nominaverunt Brit nniam of St. Augustine, to the honour of St. Mary and 
rem, et illa Britannia nune est ducatus Francis.” 


J. 


* Conf. Gaelic cladach, a shore, beach, coast, sandy 


plain, &e. 


Belsize Square. 
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St. Nicholas, founded at Chetwood, falling into 
decay, was annexed to the Abbey of Notley. The 
general dissolution took place in 1540, soon after 
which King Henry VIII., by letters patent, dated 
“1 June, 1541, for 183/. granted to William Risley and 
Alice his wife, the Manor and Rectory of Barton Hartys- 
horne, parcel of the possessions of Notley late Monas- 
tery ; and the Manor and Rectory of Chetwode, and also 
the Church of Chetwode, formerly called the Priory, 
with the advowson of Barton and Chetwode Churches 
thereto appertaining, with thirty-two acres in Goding- 
ton, in the County of Oxon, and lands in Preston and 
Wotton Underwood, and a wood called Boysley Wood, 
all parcel of the possession of Notley late Monastery ; to 
have and to hold to the s' William and Alice Risley, 
their heirs and assigns for ever, by the 20" part of a 
knight's fee.” 

This property remained in the family of Risley 
until 1735, the then owner being Paul Risley, Esq. 
Authorities for the above—The History and Anti- 
quities of Buckingham, by Browne Willis, Esq., 
Dugdale’s Baronage, and Yorke’s Union of Honor. 

Joun Park. 

Idridgehay, Derby. 


“Facies” (5 vii. 8.)\—The primary meaning 
is shape, form, figure, as indicating the whol: body. 
Thus in Plautus (Pen. v. ii. 151, &e.) we have:— 

** Sed, earum nutrix qué sit facie, mihi expedi. 

Staturd hand magna, corpore aquilo.” 
Horace, describing « horse, says (Sut. i. 2, 87):— 
“ Ne, si facies (ut sxepe) decora 
Molli fulta pede est.” 
See also Lucretius, lib. v. 1110 and 1169. 

Facies is a derivative of faciv. Hence our 
common expression, “the make of «a person or 
thing,” conveys the exact etymological force. I 
find nothing in Ducange to show that this usage 
of the word is to be found “in medieval writers.” 
From what I know of them I should be inclined 
to conclude not. Eomunp Trew, M.A. 


** Sit mihi praeterea curvus ccelator, et alter 
Qui multas facies pingat cito.”—Juvenal, ix. 145. 
R. M. Srence. 
(orn Fenn?) (5S, vi. 348, 412; vii. 58, 
98.)—As the quotation of novels seems allowed 
in “N. & .,” I will give an authority for this 
word not yet adduced, namely, Jo in Bleak House: 
“I'm fly.” says Jo. “But fen larks, you know. 
Stow hooking it !”’ 
‘What does the horrible creature mean?” says the 
servant, recoiling from him. 
** Stow cutting away, you know ! ” says Jo. 
F, Warren, M.A. 
Bexhill. 


Fen was in hourly use in games when I was a 
boy. “ Fen play” was the ery when any unfairness 
in the game was detected, espe cially when at 
marbles. It was used also in the sense of prevent 
or forbid. A comical application was, I remember 
well, “ Fen live lumber !” which if pronounced in 


time would disable your opponent from mo 
bystander out of the way of his shot. 
Tuos, B. Groves, 


ving a 


Weymouth. 


Witts : Harris or Cornwortny Cover 
(xor “Priory ”), co. Devon (5 vi, 349.\— 
The will of Sir Edward Harris, Chief Justice of 
Munster, is probably on record in Dublin, either 
in the Probate Office or among the wills transferred 
from the dioceses of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross, Mr, 
John Glascott, a friend and assistant of Sir J, B. 
Burke at “ Ulster Office,” Record Tower, Dublin, 
is conversant with such documents, and might 
make a search for W. 8. The eldest daughter of 
Sir E. Harris, Philippa or Phillis, married Robert, 
eldest son of Sir Robert Tynte, and their fourth 
daughter, Jane, is my direct ancestress ; indeed, as 
the male line of the Tyntes is extinct in Engiand 
and in Ireland, I know no one who so directly 
represents that family as [ do. I am naturally 
much interested in the Harris family of Corn- 
worthy Court, or Manor, and I shall be very glad 
to receive any information about either the Harris 
or the Tynte family. J. McC. Browne. 

Hobart Town, Tasmania. 


“ KeeninG” (5 vii. 29.)—The verb to keen 
is used by Mr. Ralston with perfect propriety, and 
I am not aware that it is ever employed in any 
other sense. It is an Anglo-Irish word for the 
peculiar dirge or lamentation with which the Irish 
peasantry bewail the dead, and is of frequent 
occurrence in the writings of William Carleton, 
Samuel Lover, and Gerald Griffin. Keening is 
still kept up at funerals in the south and west of 
Ireland ; and any one who has heard the plaintive 
wail of this passionate lament chanted forth in a 
minor key, and borne from a distance on the 
breeze, now rising into a wild paroxysm of grief, 
and anon sinking into a smothered yvroan, cannot 
easily forget it. It is the Irish caoine (pronounced 
keen), a dirge or lamentation ; caoinim, I lament 
or cry. Compare Welsh eiyno, to bewail or de- 
plore ; Cornish kyny; Goth. kivainon, to weep or 
mourn; <A.-S. hrinan: Eng. whine; O. Norse 
hiina; Dut. koijnen; Ger. Whitley 
Stokes quotes a Celtic gloss queynias, “ 
menta,” from «a Middle Breton mystery. See 
Transactions of the Philological Society, 1567, 
pt. i. p. 30. A, SmytHe Pacer. 

Lower Norwood. 


wernen, 


se la- 


Keening-=loud wailing, comes no doubt from 
the Hebrew keenah, a lamentation. To keen=to 


lament, is also a well-known Irish term. The 
Phoenicians in olden times colonized and traded 
largely with Ireland, and may have left this word 
behind them, as well as the 
loudly bewailing the dead, as the Irish do at their 
wakes. 

Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 
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Tue Ducness or Devonsurre (5 §. vii. 6, 
137.) Your correspondent C. R. H. says that the 
second duchess (Lady Elizabeth Foster) “ was 
never renowned for beauty.” Madame D’Arblay 
in her Diary, vol. v. p. 255, quotes Gibbon’s 
opinion of Lady Elizabeth Foster, who considered 
her so fascinating “that if she chose to beckon the 
Lord Chancellor from his woolsack, in full sight of 
the world, he could not resist obedience.” This 
was said in 1791. A. R. L. 

Athenzeum. 


Cness AMONG THE Matays §. vi. 346, 454, 
519; vii. 58.)— 

“ We may be satisfied with the testimony of the Per- 
sians, who, though as much inclined as other nations to 
appropriate the ingenious inventions of a foreign people, 
unanimously agree that the game was imported from the 
west of India in the sixth century of our wra. It seems 
to have been immemorially known in Hindostan by the 
name of Chaturanga, 7.e. the four angas, or members of 
an army, which are these—elephants, horses, chariots, 
and foot-soldiers ; and in this sense the word is frequently 
used by epic poets in their descriptions of real armies. 
By a natural corruption of the pure Sanscrit word, it 
was changed by the old Persians into chatrang ; but the 
Arabs, who soon after took possession of their country, 
had neither the initial nor the final letter of that word 
in their alphabet, and consequently altered it further 
into shatranj, which found its way presently into the 
modern Persian, and at length into the dialects of India, 
where the true derivation of the word is known only to 
the learned. Thus has a very significant word in the 
sacred language of the Brahmins been transformed by 
progressive changes into axedras, scacchi, échecs, chess, 
and by a whimsical occurrence has given birth to the 
English word check, and even a name to the excheyuer of 
Great Britain.” —Asiatic Researches, by Sir W. Jones. 

W. T. Hyarr. 

Enfield, N. 


Avtuors oF Books Wantep (5" 8. vii. 149.)— 
Charon. This is by Prof. Aytoun. It is printed 
among the miscellaneous poems at the end of his Lays 
f the Scottish Cevaliers, under the title, “The Refusal | 
f Charon ; from the Romaic.” K. NoreGate. 


Avtnors oF ()votations Wantep (5S, vii. 
129.)— 
“T live for those who love me,” Ke. 
From Mr. G. Linneus Banks's poem, What J Live For. 
mF. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, Ke. 

Mythology among the Hebrews and its Historical Develop- 
ment. By Ignaz Goldziher, Ph.D. Translated from 
the German, with Additions by the Author, by Russell 
Martineau, M.A., of the British Museum. (Long- 
mans.) 

Mr. MartTINEat is one of those accomplished translators 

who leave no trace in their work of its being a transla- 

tion. This gentleman, moreover, can convey his own 
meaning in few but intelligible terms, and in such terms | 
he describes what this book is and what it is not. “If | 
any one takes up the book with an idea that it will settle | 


anything in the history of the Jews, he will be dis- 
appointed. Its aim is not theological, nor historical, but 
mythological, and mythology precedes history and theo- 
logy, and has nothing to do with them. .. Dr. Goldziher 
has in the present work for the first time extended the 
application of the principles of comparative mythology 
to the entire domain of Hebrew mythology, and laid 
down a broad foundation of theory, on which the elabora- 
tion of special points may be subsequently built up.” 
This sufficiently describes a work which treats of the 
sources of Hebrew mythology, the method of investiga- 
ting the myths, and what is te be concluded from the 
study of both. Herewith are many branches of search 
into many mysteries. The two essays in the appendix 
(by H. Steinthal) on the legends of Prometheus and 
Samson should be read before any other portion of this 
original and profoundly learned volume. Mr. Mar- 
tineau writes Vacirite and Hivvite as “ corrections of 
positive blunders in the spelling of the English Bible.” He 
also suppresses many members of the diphthong family, 
and resolutely cuts off the last two letters of the word 
programme. 


The School Candidates ; a Prosaic Burlesque. By Henr 
Clarke, LL.D. Occasioned by the Election of a School. 
master at the Village of Stretford, near Manchester, 
January 18, 1788. (Manchester, Day.) 

Tuts volume is a reprint of a highly laughable work, 
privately issued, nearly a century old. It is edited by 
Mr. J. E. Bailey, F.S.A., who has prefaced it by a most 
interesting account of Dr. Clarke, a schoolmaster and 
a mathematician of repute in his day. The doctor was a 
candidate for the mastership of the town school at Stret- 
ford. No salary was offered ; that was to depend upon 
what he could raise from pupils. “ Gentlemen” who 
aspired to the office were to be examined at a public- 
house, the Cock, in Stretford. A pleasant and profit- 
able hour may be spent in perusing this book, which is 
edited with nothing less than extraordinary care. 


The Life of Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, with 
Special Refi rence to the Parliamentary History of his 
Time. By G. Walter Prothero, Fellow and Lecturer 
in History, King’s College, Cambridge. (Longmans.) 

THosr persons who have already read Mr. Creighton’s 

sketch of the life of Simon de Montfort (Rivingtons) will 

be the better prepared for a thorough enjoyment of Mr. 

Prothero’s more extended work. It is a work which 

deserves to be read by all who take an interest in the 

history of this nation ; much of that history cannot well 
be understood without a knowledge of what the great 

Simon did, and to what end he did it. The volume is 

thoroughly readable, in the popular sense of that word. 

It may be noted that the author ignores the old sign of 

the possessive case, and writes “the Kings will,” Xc. 


Savage and Civilized Russia. By W.R. (Longmans.) 

W. R. has here got up materials whereby to get a 
general verdict against the mendacity, ferocity, and utter 
untrustworthiness of the Muscovite policy. All who 
dislike the Tartar as much as some do the Turk will be 
delighted with a book which certainly does not lack 
interest. 


The Great Dionysial Myth. By Robert Brown, Jun., 
F.S.A. Vol. I. (Longmans.) 
Mr. Brown’s first volume is an addition to religious 
mythology. The author treats the question by “ a scien- 
tific consideration of the historic course of religious 
thought."" Among the considerations is that of sun- 
worship, and what is understood thereby. There is 
something fascinating in this first part, which leaves 
thinking readers impatient to possess the sequel and con- 
clusion. 
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Joun WiLks.—Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Cx 

for the dates of birth and death, and any 

f John Wilks, who lived in Paris in 1838, 

London papers as “0. P,Q.” 
Dr. Franklin's former house. 


lhis reminiscences 
These 
When 


to which he supplix 
d other notabilities 
the same words, “ 
Mr 
very suddenly about the 


generall 
” 


with 


juently, 


began 
Subs 
and he died 


He was a met 


year 1844 or 


r of «1 Nonconformist family, and was 


Wilks, in 1840, was living in the parish « 
k, at t whic h time he was editor of the Church a; 
He was also a constant contributor ti 


Wilks opened a sort of registry office, 


«| of the fatal Wale 


man of remarks ability, which he failed in turning t 
much profitable account. He was the author of a / 
of Curoliae, published in 1822. This is th ly 


one of his works entered under his name ir 


Museum Catalo 


gue. But Mr. Wilks wrote anonymously | 7p 
a pol | novel, satirizing both Whigs and Tories: : | 
two works on Methodists and Methodism. On of these 
(unless memory is at fault) was something of an autobio- | 
graphy, but both were severe on the weaknesses of pe om le | 
and pastors ¢ ¢ whom his early life had been pa 


to Corresponvents. 


address of the 


, not necessarily for publication, but 


tions should be written the name and 


J | to this rule 


who is illustrating Their Moe jesties’ 
rats with rtraits) asks if there is any small engr ving | 
of Pack, the actor at the Lincoln's Inn Fields Theat re. | 
The should be one, at least In 1722 Pack, who had | 
retired, damaged in fortun by his partnership in ‘the | 
abe hous ned a very brilliant tavern at the ce r| 
of Ha rket and Pall Ma all. The sign which } 
no ted Hotten’s L/istory of Siguhoa ds) was The 
Bod which words were ins¢ ribe 1 at the f 
a full-length, finely executed portrait of Pack | as r 
plot, of which character he was the original represen- | 
tative. The sign has perished, but it was - bably 


D. W. efends the correctness of his | 
juotation fr of Fame, which stood thus 
If n 1 ir en 
spec 1s of the mind: 
sat best secondary aim, 
A chace for s; alone, and not for gan 
If so, sure they who the meer volu pri 
But love the / where the quan ies 
D. W. a lds tha t he copied the quo 
put ied by lonson In 1728. 
were taken from 
had the late learned and painst Jam 8 Ni chols, 
‘scholarly printer” of Hoxton Square, for its editor. 
example is as good as abundred. Lady 


Byron's mother was sister and co-heir of the second Vis- 
count and ninth Baron Wentworth. 
the other Lord Scarsdale, in 


co-heir, 1856, Lady Byron 


succeeded to the barony. 
R. L. (and others).— Our kind friends will bear in mind 
that when a man has a hundred tons of gold dust to weigh, 


and only a a sur-ounce pair of scales to weigh it in, he can- 
not accomp! lish the task very rapidly : Verb: sap. 

A. M.—A reference to Parliamentary IHistory will 
aa that in the last century a Bill “ to prevent the 
infamous practice of stoc kjobbing ;" was passed by the 
Commons, but it was “dropt " by the Lords, 
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T. M.—The rozette was simply a badge. It explain 
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